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Preface 


Twenty years ago, GLSEN began investing in applied research capacity to build the evidence base for action 
on LGBTQ issues in K-12 schools, and to track the impact of efforts to improve the lives and life prospects of 
LGBTQ students. Now conducted under the banner of the GLSEN Research Institute, each new report in this 
body of work seeks to provide clarity, urgency, and renewed inspiration for the education leaders, advocates, 
and organizational partners dedicated to the work. 


Erasure and Resilience: The Experiences of LGBTQ Students of Color is a series of four reports, each 
publication focusing on a different group of LGBTQ students, their lives at school, and the factors that make 
the biggest difference for them. The reports in this series examine the school experiences of Asian American 
and Pacific Islander (AAPI), Black, Latinx, and Native and Indigenous LGBTQ youth. Each report was 
conducted and is released in partnership with organizations specifically dedicated to work with the student 
population in question. We are so grateful for the partnership of the National Queer Asian Pacific Islander 
Alliance, the National Black Justice Coalition, UnidosUS and the Hispanic Federation, and the Center for 
Native American Youth. 


These reports arrive as the United States wrestles with two fundamental challenges to our commitment to 
provide a K-12 education to every child — the depth of the systemic racism undermining true educational 
equity in our K-12 school systems; and the rising tide of racist, anti-LGBTQ, anti-immigrant, and White 
Christian nationalist sentiment being expressed in the mainstream of U.S. society. The students whose lives 
are illuminated in these reports bear the brunt of both of these challenges. Their resilience calls on each of 
us to join the fight. 


Eliza Byard, Ph.D. 
Executive Director 
GLSEN 


Dear Readers, 


For almost 30 years, GLSEN has worked to defend the rights of LGBTQ youth. Despite growing awareness 
built by communities like GLSEN and NQAPIA, GLSEN’s research shows that youth continue to face 
discrimination and marginalization. As the country grows to understand queer and gender expansive youth, 
we must remember to highlight the unique experiences Asian American and Pacific Islanders (AAPIs) 

face at the intersections of their identities. We must uplift the complex experiences of youth of color and 
recognize a need for a nuanced framework that enhances liberation of all. 


NQAPIA feels deeply honored and proud to support GLSEN’s Erasure and Resilience: The Experiences of 
LGBTQ Students of Color, Asian American and Pacific Islander LGBTQ Youth in U.S. Schools and their 
work in creating these nuanced frameworks. With research like this and resources like the, “10 Things To 
Know About LGBTQ AAP!| Communities,” created by GLSEN, NQAPIA & the NEA, we can begin to provide 
the life-saving and culturally relevant support for our youth that they need. This research will help us 
navigate how to best support our youth in their schools and communities as we continue to strive to build a 
world in which all AAPI LGBTQ individuals are fully accepted as they are. 


We stand with GLSEN in the belief that school is and should be a safe space for all our youth. 
Unfortunately, racism toward youth of color and discrimination against LGBTQ youth are prevalent in 
secondary schools. While research has shown that AAPI students commonly experience racism in school, 
discussions around harassment toward AAPI youth in schools are often missing. As a result, there is a 
lack of visibility around these types of school experiences for AAPI students, and even more so for AAPI 
LGBTQ students. 


This report examines the intersectional, educational experiences of AAP! LGBTQ secondary school 
students, and demonstrates that the majority of AAP! LGBTQ students experience safety concerns and 
harassment in school because of their sexual orientation, gender expression, and race/ethnicity. The report 
also shows that AAPI LGBTQ students who experience both homophobic and racist harassment in school 
have the poorest academic outcomes and psychological well-being. Further, AAP! LGBTQ students who 
experience harassment in school are also more likely to experience school discipline. 


This report is a critical tool for educators, policymakers, safe school advocates and others who want to 
make schools a more inclusive space for marginalized groups of students to continue to work on making 
accessible specific resources that support AAP! LGBTQ students. NQAPIA is proud to work with GLSEN 
to present this important research and we stand alongside GLSEN to do our part in ensuring safe and 
supportive school environments for AAPI LGBTQ students in the U.S. NQAPIA strongly encourages you 
to not only read the report, but translate this information into knowledge and informed care. We hope 
this information will lead to deeper conversations and nuanced work to enhance the lives of AAPI 
LGBTQ students. 


Sincerely, 


Khudai Tanveer 
Organizing Director 
National Queer Asian Pacific Islander Alliance 
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Executive 
Summary 


Introduction 


Existing research has illustrated that both Asian American and Pacific Islander (AAPI) as well as lesbian, 
gay, bisexual, transgender, and queer (LGBTQ) youth often face unique issues in school related to their 
marginalized identities. For instance, AAPI youth are also challenged with the model minority stereotype 
that all AAPI students are hardworking and excel academically, which can deny, downplay, or erase racism 
and discrimination that AAPI students experience. Yet prior studies have shown that the incidence of 
racism from peers against elementary and secondary AAPI students is common. This may, in part, be 

why AAPI youth are often missing from policy discussions on bullying in schools. With regard to LGBTQ 
youth, they often face unique challenges related to their sexual orientation, gender identity, and gender 
expression. LGBTQ youth often reported experiencing victimization and discrimination, resulting in poorer 
educational outcomes and decreased psychological well-being. Further, they have limited or no access to 
in-school resources that may improve school climate and students’ experiences. Although there here has 
been a growing body of research on the experiences of AAPI youth and LGBTQ youth in schools, there 

has been little research examining the intersections of these identities — the experiences of AAPI LGBTQ 
students. Existing studies show that schools nationwide are hostile environments for LGBTQ youth of color, 
where they experience victimization and discrimination based on race, sexual orientation, gender identity, 
or all of these identities. This report is one of a series of reports that focus on LGBTQ students of different 
racial/ethnic identities, including Black, Latinx, and Native and Indigenous LGBTQ youth. 


In this report, we examine the experiences of AAPI LGBTQ students with regard to indicators of negative 
school climate and their impact on academic achievement, educational aspirations, and psychological 
well-being: 


e Feeling unsafe in school because of personal characteristics, such as sexual orientation, gender 
expression and race/ethnicity, and missing school because of safety reasons; 


e Hearing biased remarks, including homophobic and racist remarks, in school; 
e Experiencing victimization in school; and 
e Experiencing school disciplinary practices. 


In addition, we examine whether AAPI LGBTQ students report these experiences to school officials or their 
families, and how these adults address the problem. 


We also examine the degree to which AAPI LGBTQ students have access to supportive resources in school, 
and explore the possible benefits of these resources: 


e GSAs (Gay-Straight Alliances or Gender and Sexuality Alliances) or similar clubs; 
e Ethnic/cultural clubs; 
© Supportive school staff; and 


e Curricular resources that are inclusive of LGBTQ-related topics. 


Methods 


Data for this report came from GLSEN’s 2017 National School Climate Survey (NSCS). The full sample 
for the 2017 NSCS was 23,001 LGBTQ middle and high school students between 13 and 21 years old. 
In the NSCS, when asked about their race and ethnicity, participants had the option to choose “Asian,” 
and “Pacific Islander,” among other racial/ethnic categories. The sample for this report consists of any 
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LGBTQ student in the national sample who identified as “Asian or South Asian” or “Native Hawaiian or 
Other Pacific Islander” (henceforth referred to as Asian American and Pacific Islander or AAPI), including 
those who only identified as AAPI, and those who identified as AAPI and one or more additional race/ 
ethnic identities (multiracial AAPI). It is important to note that the sample size of Pacific Islander LGBTQ 
students was too small to examine their school experiences alone. Therefore, LGBTQ students who 
identified as Pacific Islander were combined with those who identified as Asian. 


The final sample for this report was a total of 1,480 AAPI LGBTQ students. Students were from all states 
except for Wyoming, as well as District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the U.S. Virgin Islands. Two-fifths 
(40.0%) identified as gay or lesbian, over half (57.7%) were cisgender, and over half (56.0%) identified 
with one or more racial/ethnic identities in addition to AAPI. The majority of students were born in the 
U.S. and nearly all learned English as their first language, or as one of their first languages. The majority of 
students attended high school and public schools. 


Key Findings 


Safety and Victimization at School 


School Safety 


e Over half of AAPI LGBTQ students (51.8%) felt unsafe at school because of their sexual orientation, 
41.1% because of their gender expression, and 26.4% because of their race or ethnicity. 


e Over a quarter of AAPI LGBTQ students (27.6%) reported missing at least one day of school in the last 
month because they felt unsafe or uncomfortable, and nearly one-tenth (8.4%) missed four or more 
days in the past month. 


Biased Remarks at School 


¢ 97.8% of AAPI LGBTQ students heard “gay” used in a negative way; almost two-thirds (61%) heard 
this type of language often or frequently. 


e 92.4% of AAPI LGBTQ students heard other homophobic remarks; over half (51.1%) heard this type 
of language often or frequently. 


e 89.3% of AAPI LGBTQ students heard negative gender expression remarks about not acting 
“masculine” enough; half (50.2%) heard these remarks often or frequently. 


e 81.4 % of AAPI LGBTQ students heard remarks about not acting “feminine” enough; a third (33.9%) 
heard these remarks often or frequently. 


e 89.3% of AAPI LGBTQ students heard racist remarks; just over half (52.7%) heard these remarks 
often or frequently. 


e 82.3% of AAPI LGBTQ students heard negative remarks about transgender people; over a third 
(35.5%) heard these remarks often or frequently. 


Harassment and Assault at School 


e Many students experienced harassment or assault at school based on personal characteristics, 
including sexual orientation (60.5%), gender expression (54.7%), and race/ethnicity (53.8%). 


e AAPI LGBTQ students who experienced higher levels of victimization based on sexual orientation at school: 
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- were more than three times as likely to skip school because they felt unsafe (57.5% vs. 16.9%); 
- were somewhat less likely to plan to graduate high school (96.1% vs. 99.3%); and 


- experienced lower levels of school belonging (22% vs 60.9%) and greater levels of depression 
(73.2% vs. 41.2%). 


e AAP! LGBTQ students who experienced higher levels of victimization based on race/ethnicity at school: 
- were almost twice as likely to skip school because they felt unsafe (35.5% vs. 18.4%); and 
- experienced lower levels of school belonging and greater levels of depression. 


e Transgender and gender nonconforming (trans/GNC) AAPI students experienced greater levels of 
victimization based on sexual orientation and gender expression than LGBQ cisgender AAPI students. 


e AAP! LGBTQ students who identified with multiple racial/ethnic identities experienced greater levels 
of victimization based on sexual orientation and gender expression than LGBTQ students who only 
identified as AAPI. 

e Two-fifths of AAP! LGBTQ students (40.0%) experienced harassment or assault at school due to both 
their sexual orientation and their race/ethnicity. Compared to those who experienced one form of 
victimization or neither, AAPI LGBTQ students who experienced both forms of victimization: 

- experienced the lowest levels of school belonging; 

- had the greatest levels of depression; and 

- were the most likely to skip school because they felt unsafe. 
Reporting School-based Harassment and Assault, and Intervention 
A majority of AAPI LGBTQ students (56.5%) who experienced harassment or assault in the past year never 
reported victimization to staff, most commonly because they did not think that staff would do anything 
about it (67.4%). 


e Less than half (42.3%) reported that staff responded effectively when students reported victimization. 


e Less than half (43.5%) of AAP! LGBTQ students had told a family member about the victimization 
they faced at school. 


e Among AAPI LGBTQ students who reported victimization experiences to a family member, half 
(50.5%) indicated that a family member talked to their teacher, principal or other school staff. 


School Practices 


Experiences with School Discipline 


e Nearly a third of AAP! LGBTQ students (30.7%) experienced some form of school discipline, such as 
detention, out-of-school suspension, or expulsion. 


e Multiracial AAP! LGBTQ students experienced greater levels discipline than those who identified only 
as AAPI. 
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e Negative school experiences were related to experiences of school discipline for AAPI LGBTQ students. 
Those who experienced school discipline: 


- experienced higher rates of victimization based on sexual orientation, gender expression, and race/ 
ethnicity; 


- were more likely to skip school because they felt unsafe; and 
- were more likely to experience anti-LGBTQ discriminatory school policies or practices. 


e Experiences with school discipline may also negatively impact educational outcomes for AAP! LGBTQ 
students. Those who experienced school discipline: 


- were less likely to plan on pursuing post-secondary education; and 


- had lower grade point averages (GPAs). 


School-Based Supports and Resources for AAP! LGBTQ Students 


GSAs 


Availability and Participation 


e Almost two-thirds of AAPI LGBTQ students (63.5%) reported having a GSA at their school. 


e AAPI LGBTQ students who attended rural schools, schools in the South, and smaller schools, were less 
likely to have access to a GSA. 


e The majority of AAP! LGBTQ students (57.7%) who had access to a GSA participated in the club, and 
18.9% participated as an officer or a leader. 


Utility 
¢ Compared to those without a GSA, AAPI LGBTQ students with a GSA: 
- were less likely to miss school due to safety concerns (22.4% vs. 36.9%); 


- were less likely to feel unsafe because of their sexual orientation (45.6% vs. 62.3%) and gender 
expression (38.6% vs. 45.4%); and 


- felt greater belonging to their school community. 
e AAP| LGBTQ students who participated in their GSA felt more comfortable bringing up LGBTQ issues 


in class and were more likely to participate in a GLSEN Day of Action or in a political rally, protest, or 
demonstration. 


Ethnic/Cultural Clubs 


Availability and Participation 


e Three-quarters of AAP! LGBTQ students (74.6%) reported that their school had an ethnic or cultural 
club at their school. 
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¢ 12.2% of AAPI LGBTQ students with an ethnic/cultural club at school attended meetings, and 2.4% 
participated as an officer or leader. 


Utility 
e AAPI LGBTQ students who had an ethnic/cultural club at their school: 
- felt greater belonging to their school community; and 
- were less likely to feel unsafe due to their race/ethnicity. 


e AAP! LGBTQ students who were born in another country were more likely to participate in ethnic/ 
cultural clubs than those who were born in the U.S. 


Supportive School Personnel 


Availability 


e The vast majority of AAP! LGBTQ students (97.2%) could identify at least one supportive staff 
member at school, but only about half (48.5%) could identify many supportive staff (11 or more). 


e Only about half of AAPI LGBTQ students (49.2%) reported having somewhat or very supportive school 
administration. 


e Multiracial AAP! LGBTQ students reported having fewer supportive staff and less supportive 
administrators than students who identified as AAPI only. 


Utility 
e AAP| LGBTQ students who had more staff who were supportive of LGBTQ students: 
- were less likely to miss school due to safety concerns; 


- were less likely to feel unsafe because of their sexual orientation, gender expression, and race/ 
ethnicity; 


- had higher levels of self-esteem and lower levels of depression; 

- had greater feelings of connectedness to their school community; 

- had higher GPAs (3.5 vs. 3.2); and 

- were more likely to plan to pursue post-secondary education (97.6% vs. 93.8%). 
Inclusive Curriculum 
We also examined the inclusion of LGBTQ topics in school curriculum. We found that just over a quarter of 
AAP| LGBTQ students (27.4%) were taught positive representations of LGBTQ people, history, or events. 
Further, we found that AAPI LGBTQ students who had some positive LGBTQ inclusion in the curriculum at 


school were: 


e less likely to feel unsafe because of their sexual orientation (16.8% vs. 30.2%) and gender expression 
(19.4% vs. 30.1%); 
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e more likely to have peers be accepting of LGBTQ people at school (76.4% vs. 43.7%); and 
e felt more connected to their school community. 


We were unable to examine other important forms of curricular inclusion, such as positive representations 
of people of color and their histories and communities. Nevertheless, we did find that AAP! LGBTQ 
students with an LGBTQ-inclusive curriculum were less likely to feel unsafe at school because of their race 
or ethnicity (22.5% vs. 27.8%). 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


AAP! LGBTQ students’ have unique experiences with victimization, discriminatory school practices and 
access to supportive resources. Results from this report show that AAPI LGBTQ students experience 
institutional and interpersonal discrimination. The findings also demonstrate the ways that school supports 
and resources, such as GSAs and supportive school personnel can positively affect AAPI LGBTQ students’ 
school experiences. Based on these findings, we recommend that school leaders, education policymakers, 
and other individuals who want to provide safe learning environments for AAP! LGBTQ students to: 


e Support student clubs, such as GSAs and ethnic/cultural clubs. Organizations that work with GSAs 
and ethnic/cultural clubs should also come together to address AAPI LGBTQ students’ needs related to 
their multiple marginalized identities, including sexual orientation, gender, and race/ethnicity. 


Provide professional development for school staff on AAPI LGBTQ student issues. 


Increase student access to curricular resources that include diverse and positive representations of 
both AAPI and LGBTQ people, history, and events. 


Establish school policies and guidelines for staff in responding to anti-LGBTQ and racist behavior, 

and develop clear and confidential pathways for students to report victimization that they experience. 
Local, state, and federal education agencies should also hold schools accountable for establishing and 
implementing these practices and procedures. 


Work to address the inequities in funding at the local, state, and national level to increase access to 
institutional supports and education in general, and to provide more professional development for 
educators and school counselors. 


Taken together, such measures can move us toward a future in which all students have the opportunity to 


learn and succeed in school, regardless of sexual orientation, gender identity, gender expression, race, or 
ethnicity. 
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Tom tat 
du’ an 


Gidi thiéu 

Nghién ctru hién nay da cho thay rang ca cac ban tré ngudi MY géc A va Quan dao Thai Binh 
Duong (AAPI) citing nhu cac ban tré déng tinh ni, dong tinh nam, luGng tinh, chuyén gidi va 
l€ch lac gidi tinh (LGBTQ) thudéng phai ddi mat voi cac van dé cua riéng minh tai trudng lién 
quan dén cac ban sac bén [é cua minh. Vi du, cac ban tré AAPI cing bi thach thtrc vdi dinh 
kién vé nhom thiéu sé guong mau, bi cho rang tat ca hoc sinh AAPI déu cham chi va xuat sac 
trong hoc tap, co thé tlv chdi, xem thudng hodc xda bo hanh vi phan biét chung téc va phan 
biét déi xt? ma hoc sinh AAPI gap phai. Tuy nhién, cac nghién ctru tru’dc day da cho thay mvc 
d6 phé bién cla hanh vi phan biét chung téc tl’ cac ban hoc déi vdi cac hoc sinh AAPI tiéu hoc 
va trung hoc. Diéu nay co thé la mét phan ly do 


vi sao cac ban tré AAPI thuong khéng cé mat trong cac budi thao luan vé chinh sach déi véi 
nan bat nat hoc duéng. Vé cac ban tré LGBTQ, cac ban thudng phai déi mat voi nhifng thach 
thtc cua riéng minh lién quan dén xu hu’éng tinh duc, ban dang gidi tinh va thé hién gidi. Cac 
ban tré LGBTQ hay bao viéc minh bi nguc dai va bi phan biét déi xt, dan dén két qua hoc tap 
kém hon va stc khée tinh than bi sa sut. Ngoai ra, cac ban citing bi han ché hay khong duoc 
tiép can cac ngué6n tai nguyén hoc tap tai trudng dé co thé cai thién mdi trudGng hoc dudng va 
nhitng trai nghiém cua hoc sinh. Mac du da co mét t6 chic dang phat trién nghién ctru vé cac 
trai nghiém cla cac ban tré AAPI va cac ban tré LGBTQ tai cac trudng, nhung van co rat it 
nghién ctu xem xét su’ giao thoa cia nhing ban dang nay - nhing trai nghiém cla cac ban 
hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI. Cac nghién ctru hién nay cho thay cac trudng hoc trén toan quéc la 
mdi trudéng khéng than thién ddi voi cac ban tré LGBTQ da mau, Ia noi cac ban bi nguoc dai 
hay bi phan biét ddi xtv vé chung téc, xu hung tinh duc, ban dang gidi tinh hoadc tat ca cac ban 
sac nay. Bao cao nay la mét trong chudi cac bao cao tap trung vao cac hoc sinh LGBTQ thuéc 
chung t6éc/ dan téc khac nhau, bao gém cac ban tré LGBTQ da den, Latinh va nguoi My ban 
dia. 


Trong bao cao nay, chung tdi xem xét cac trai nghiém cia cac ban hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI khi 
xét vé yéu t6 vé mdi trudng hoc du’dng tiéu cu'c va tac d6ng ctia ching dén thanh tich hoc tap, 
nguyén vong hoc tap va strc khde tam ly: 


* Cam thay khéng an toan 6 trudng vi cac dac diém ca nhan, vi du nhu xu hung tinh duc, thé hién gidi 
tinh va chung téc/ dan téc, va nghi hoc vi ly do an toan; 


* Nghe nhan xét thién vi tai truéng hoc, bao gdm nhan xét dong tinh va phan biét chung téc; 
¢ Bi nguoc dai tai trudng; va 
* Bi ky luat; 

Ngoai ra, chung tdi cé xét dén viéc cac hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI co bao cao nhiing trai nghiém 


nay cho cac can bé nha trudng hoac gia dinh cla minh hay kh6éng va cach tht’c nhing nguéi 
trudng thanh nay gidi quyét van dé. 

Chung t6i cing xét dén mc dé hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI dutgc truy cap vao cac tai nguyén hé tro 
hoc tap tai truéng, va kham pha nhi?ng Iai ich co thé cd duoc tlr cac tai nguyén nay: 


* Cac cau lac b6 GSAs (Lién minh Ngu‘i déng tinh nam — Ngu®i di tinh hay Lién minh Gidi tinh va Xu 
huéng tinh duc) hay cac cau lac b6é tuong tu; 


¢ Cac cau lac bé dan téc / van hda; 
* Nhan vién nha trudng hé tro; va 


* Ngudn tai nguyén hoc tap ngoai khda bao gém cac cht dé lién quan dén LGBTQ. 
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Cac phuong phap 


Di liéu cho bao cao nay dugc lay tv bai Khao sat MGi truwdng Hoc dudéng Toan quéc 2017 
(NSCS) ctia GLSEN. Toan bé mau déi tudng khao sat cho 2017 NSCSla 23.001 hoc sinh 
LGBTQ tai trudng trung hoc co sé va trung hoc phé thong tlv 13 dén 21 tudi. Trong NSCS, khi 
duoc hdi vé chung t6c va dan toc ctl minh, nhi?ng ngu’di tham gia khdo sat co quyén tuy chon 
“Ngudi Chau A”, “Ngudi Quan dao Thai Binh Duong”, trong s6 cac chting téc va dan téc khac 
Mau déi tuong khao sat ctla bao cdo nay bao gém bat ky 


hoc sinh LGBTQ trong mau déi tung toan quéc, nhiing ngudi da xac dinh la “Ngudi Chau A 
hodc Nam A”, hoac “Ngu’éi Hawaii ban xt? hay Ngudi Quan dao Thai Binh Duong khac” (nay 
goi la Nguoi My géc A va Quan dao Thai Binh Duong hoac AAPI), bao gém ca nhiing nguéi 
chi xac dinh la ngudi AAPI va nhitng ngudi xac dinh nhu’ ngudi AAPI va mét hoac nhiéu chung 
t6c/ dan toc khac (AAPI da ching téc). Diéu quan trong can luu y la kich thuéc mau déi tuong 
hoc sinh LGBTQ Quan dao Thai Binh Duong qua nhé dén néi khong thé xem xét riéng nhiing 
trai nghiém cua cac ban tai trudng. Do dd, cac ban hoc sinh LGBTQ, nhifng ngu®di xac dinh la 
Ngui Quan dao Thai Binh Duong da duc két hop vdi nhing nguéi xac dinh la ngudi chau A. 


Mau déi tuong cudi cling cla bao cao nay cé t6ng cong 1.480 hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI. Hoc sinh 
dén tv tat ca cac tiéu bang, triy bang Utah, cling nhu Quan Columbia, Puerto Rico va Quan 
dao Virgin thuéc Hoa Ky. Hai phan nam (40,0%) da xac dinh la dong tinh nam hoac dong tinh 
nv, hon mét nvva (57,7%) la ngudi cd ban dang gidi tinh dung védi gidi tinh sinh hoc va hon mét 
ntva (56,0%) da xac dinh thuéc mét hoac nhiéu chting téc/ dan t6c ngoai AAPI. Phan In cac 
hoc sinh duoc sinh tai 


Hoa Ky va hau hét tat ca hoc sinh déu da hoc tiéng Anh la ngén ngi dau tién cua minh, hodc 
la mét trong nhi?ng ngén ngi dau tién cua minh. Phan Idn la cac hoc sinh hoc tru’dng trung hoc 
va cong lap. 


Cac nhan dinh chinh 


Su an toan va nguoc dai tai trudng 


Su an toan tai trudéng 
* Hon mét ntra sé hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI (51,8%) cam thay khong an toan 6 trudng vi xu hung tinh 
duc ctia minh, 41,1% vi thé hién gidi tinh cua minh va 26,4% vi ching téc hoac dan t6c cula minh. 


* Hon mét phan tu’ hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI (27,6%) da duoc bao 1a nghi hoc it nhat mét ngay trong 
thang trudc vi cam thay khéng an toan hoac kh6éng thodi mai, va gan mét phan mudi (8,4%) nghi hoc 
tl’ b6n ngay trd lén trong thang viva qua. 


Nhing nhan xét thién vi o trudng 
* 97,8% hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI da nghe noi tiv “d6ng tinh nam” mét cach tiéu curc; gan hai phan ba 
(61%) hay hoac thudng xuyén nghe loai ngon tt nay. 
* 92,4% hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI nghe nhifng nhan xét déng tinh khac; hon mét ntva (51,1%) hay hoac 
thu’éng xuyén nghe loai ng6n tu’ nay. 


* 89,3% hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI da nghe nhan xét tiéu cuc vé thé hién gidi tinh ddi vdi viéc chua tng xtr 
dtu murc “nam tinh”; mdt ntva (50,2%) hay hoac thu’dng xuyén nghe nhi’ng nhan xét nay. 
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e 


81,4% hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI da nghe nhan xét tiéu cu’c déi vdi viéc chua Ung xv du muc “ni tinh”; 
mét phan ba (33,9%) hay hoac thuong xuyén nghe nhi?ng nhan xét nay. 

89,3% hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI da nghe nhiing nhan xét phan biét chung téc; chi hon mét ntra (52,7%) 
hay hoac thung xuyén nghe nhifng nhan xét nay. 

82,3% hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI da nghe nhifng nhan xét tiéu cu’c vé ngudi chuyén gidi; hon mét phan 
ba (35,5%) hay hoac thudng xuyén nghe nhitng nhan xét nay. 


Viéc ngu¢c dai tai trv¥dng 


e 


e 


Nhiéu hoc sinh da bi quay réi hodc bao hanh tai trudng do cac dac diém ca nhan, bao gém xu hudng 
tinh duc (60,5%), thé hién gidi tinh (54,7%) va chiing toc/ dan toc (53,8%). 


Hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI bi ngu’oc dai nhiéu hon tai trudng do xu hung tinh duc: 

- c6 nhiéu kha nang bé hoc gap ba Ian vi cam thay khéng an toan (57,5% so vdi 16,9%); 

- it cd kha nang du dinh tét nghiép trung hoc (96,1% so vdi 99,3%); va 

- cam nhan Ia thanh vién trudng duoc t6n trong 6 mUc dé thap (22% so vdi 60,9%) va mc dé tram 
cam cao hon (73,2% so vdi 41,2%). 

Hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI bi ngu’oc dai nhiéu hon tai trudng do chung téc/ dan téc: 


- gan nhu co gap déi kha nang bé hoc vi cam thay khéng an toan (35,5% so vdi 18,4%); va 


- cam nhan la thanh vién trudng duoc t6n trong 6 mc dé thap va mt?c dé tram cam cao hon. 

So vdi cac ban hoc sinh AAPI co gidi tinh phu hdp véi gidi tinh sinh hoc LGBQ, cac ban hoc sinh 
AAPI la ngudi chuyén gidi va ngu’di khong theo chuan gidi nao (trans / GNC) bi nguoc dai nhiéu hon 
tai trudng do xu hung tinh duc va thé hién gidi tinh. 

Cac ban hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI , nhivng ngudi xac dinh thuéc nhiéu ching téc/ dan téc bi nguogc dai 
nhiéu hon do xu hu'éng tinh duc va thé hién gidi tinh so vdi cac ban hoc sinh LGBTQ chi xac dinh la 
AAPI. 

Hai phan nam hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI (40,0%) bi quay réi hodc bao hanh G trudng do ca xu huGng 
tinh duc va chting téc / dan t6c cla minh. So vdi nhi’ng ban tirng hay chu tt’ng bi ngudc dai, cac 
ban hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI da bi nguoc dai dui hai hinh thu’c sau: 


- cam nhan Ia thanh vién trudng duoc t6n trong 6 mUc dé thap; 
- c6 mirc dé tram cam nhiéu hon; va 


- gan nhu co gap déi kha nang bé hoc vi cam thay khéng an toan; 


Bao cao quay réi va bao hanh @ truéng, va Su can thiép 


Phan Idn cac ban hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI (56,5%) tlrng bi quay réi hodc bao hanh trong nam 
qua chua bao gid bao cho can b6 nha tru’dng viéc minh bi nguoc dai, chu yéu vi cac ban khéng 
cho rang can b6 nha trudng sé lam diéu gi dé dé giai quyét van dé (67,4%). 


- Chua dén mot ntra (42,3%) da bao rang can b6 nha trudng da giai quyét mét cach hiéu qua khi cdc 
ban hoc sinh bao viéc ngucc dai. 


- Chua dén mét ntra (43,5%) s6 hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI da ndi vdi thanh vién gia dinh vé viéc minh bi 
nguoc dai 6 trudng. 
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- Trong s6 cac ban hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI da bao cho thanh vién gia dinh viéc minh bi nguoc dai, 
mot ntva (50,5%) trong s6 cac ban da xac nhan viéc thanh vién trong gia dinh da noi chuyén véi 
giao vién, hiéu trudéng hoac can b6é khac tai tru’dng. 


Cac quy dinh thuc hanh tai trung 


Bi ky luat tai truéng 


* Gan mét phan ba cac ban hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI (30,7%) da bi phat mét sé hinh thtrc ky luat tai 
trudng, nhu phat 6 lai, dinh chi viéc hoc, hoac cho thdi hoc. 


Cac ban hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI da chung téc bi ky luat nang hon so vdi cac ban hoc sinh chi xac dinh 
la AAPI. 

Nhifng trai nghiém tiéu cc tai trvdng lién quan dén viéc bi ky luat tai trudn ddi voi cac ban hoc sinh 
LGBTQ AAPI Cac ban hoc sinh tung bi ky luat tai trudng: 


- bi nguoc dai nhiéu hon do xu huGng tinh duc, thé hién gidi tinh, va chung téc/ dan téc; 
- co nhiéu kha nang bd hoc do cam thay khéng an toan; va 


- cO nhiéu kha nang trai nghiém cac chinh sach hoac thu'c tién phan biét déi xt? chéng lai céng déng 
LGBTQ. 


- Viéc bi ky luat tai trudng cd thé anh hung tiéu cu’c dén két qua hoc tap déi vdi cac ban hoc sinh 
LGBTQ AAPI . Cac ban hoc sinh tt’ng bi ky luat tai trudng: 
* it cO kha nang lén ké hoach theo hoc chung trinh giao duc sau trung hoc; va 
* co diém trung binh (DTB) thap hon (GPAs). 


Su hé tro va Cac ngu6n tai nguyén hoc tap tai truéng danh cho cdc ban hoc sinh 
LGBTQ AAPI 


GSAs (Cac Cau lac b6é Lién minh Ngu@i dong tinh nam — Ngu@i di tinh) 
Tinh trang hoat d6ng va su’ tham gia 


* Gan hai phan ba cac ban hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI (63,5%) da bao cao cé GSA tai trudéng cua minh. 


* Cac ban hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI hoc tai cac trudng 6 néng thdén, cac trudéng 6 mién Nam va cac 
trudng nho hon, it co kha nang tiép can voi GSA 


¢ Phan Idn cac ban hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI (57,7%) co quyén tiép can GSA da tham gia cau lac bé, va 
18,9% da tham gia git? chtrc vu hay lam ngu%éi chi dan; 


Loi ich 
¢ So voi cac ban hoc sinh kh6ng c6 GSA, cac ban hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI co GSA: 
- jt co kha nang nghi hoc do van dé an toan (22,4% so vdi 36,9%); 


- it cd kha nang cam thay khéng an toan vi xu hu’éng tinh duc clia minh (45,6% so véi 62,3%) va thé 
hién gidi tinh (38,6% so vdi 45,4%); va 


- cam thay la thanh vién dugc ton trong hon trong cong dong hoc dudng. 
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* Cac ban hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI tham gia GSA cam thay thoai mai hon khi dua ra cac van dé vé 
LGBTQ trong Idp va co nhiéu kha nang tham gia Ngay hanh d6ng vi c6ng dng GLSEN hoac biéu 
tinh, bao vé, biéu duong chinh tri. 


Cac cau lac b6 Van hoa/ Dan té6c 


Tinh trang hoat d6ng va su’ tham gia 


* Ba phan tu hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI (74,6%) bao cao rang trudng ctia ho cé mét cau lac b6é Van hoa 
hoac Dan téc tai trudng cua minh. 


¢ 12,2% cac ban hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI vdi mét cau lac bé van héa / dan téc tai truéng da tham du cac 
cudc hop va 2,4% cac ban hoc sinh nay da tham gia git? chic vu hay lam nguéi chi dan; 


Loi ich 
* Cac ban hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI co cau lac bé van hdéa/ dan téc tai trudng cua minh: 
* cam thay la thanh vién dugc ton trong hon trong cong dong hoc du’dng; va 
* it co kha nang cam thay khéng an toan vi chung téc/ dan téc 


* Cac ban hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI sinh ra tai mét quéc gia khac cd nhiéu kha nang tham gia cac cau lac 
b6 van hda/ dan téc hon so vdi nhing ban sinh ra 6 Hoa Ky. 


B6 phan Nhan su H6 tro cla Nha tru’ong 


Tinh trang hoat d6ng 


* Dai da cdc ban hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI (97,2%) cé thé xac dinh it nhat mét thanh vién la can b6 hé tra 
tai trudng, nhung chi khoang mét néra (48,5%) trong s6 cdc ban co thé xac dinh nhiéu can bé hé trd 
(11 can b6 hé tro trd én). 


* Chi cd khoang mét ntva trong s6 cac ban hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI (49,2%) da bao cao cé bé phan 
hanh chinh nha trudng da rat hé tro hay gidi quyét phan nao van dé. 


* Cac ban hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI thuéc da ching téc da bao cao viéc cé it can b6 nha trudng hé tro va 
it can b6 hanh chinh hé tro hon so véi cdc ban hoc sinh chi xac dinh la AAPI. 


Loi ich 
* Cac ban hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI cé nhiéu can bé hé tro hon cho cac ban hoc sinh LGBTQ: 


it co kha nang nghi hoc do van dé an toan; 


it co kna nang cam thay khéng an toan vi xu hudng tinh duc, thé hién gidi tinh, dan t6c va ching téc; 


co mirc dé tu’ trong cao hon va mirc dé tram cam thap hon; 


cam thay két ndi t6t hon vdi cong d6éng hoc dung; 


co BTB hoc tap cao hon (3,5 so vdi 3,2); va 


cé nhiéu kha nang |én ké hoach theo hoc chung trinh sau trung hoc hon (97,6% so vdi 93,8%). 


Chuong trinh gidng day duoc l6ng ghép 
Chung tdi cing da xem xét viéc l6ng ghép cac chu dé LGBTQ vao chung trinh giang day tai 
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trudng. Chung tdi thay rang chi hon mét phan tu’ cac ban hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI (27,4%) duoc 
giang day vdi ndi dung trinh bay tich cu’c vé con nguti, lich str, hay cac su kién LGBTQ. Ngoai 
ra, chung tdi cling nhan thay rang cdc ban hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI tham du chuong trinh giang 
day co l6ng ghép tich cu'c néi dung vé LGBTQ: 


e 


it co kha nang cam thay kh6ng an toan vi xu hu’éng tinh duc cla minh (16,8% so vdi 30,2%) va thé 
hién gidi tinh (19,4% so vdi 30,1%); 

cé nhiéu kha nang duoc cac badn hoc chap nhan la ngudi LGBTQ tai trudng (76,4% so vdi 43,7%); 
va 


e 


cam thay két ndi nhiéu hon vdi cong dong hoc du’dng; 


Chung tdi khéng thé xem xét cac hinh tht’c l6ng ghép ndi dung quan trong khac trong chuong 
trinh giang day, nhu trinh bay ndi dung tich cu’c vé ngudi da mau va lich st’ cling nhu’ céng 
dong clia ho. Tuy nhién, chung tdi dA nhan thay rang cac ban hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI trong 
chuong trinh gidng day duoc l6ng ghép cht dé LGBTQ it co kha nang thay khéng an toan G 
trudng vi chUing t6c hoac dan téc cua minh (22,5% so vdi 27,8%). 


Két luan va Kién nghi 


Cac ban hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI co nhing trai nghiém cua riéng minh vé cac quy dinh thuc 
hanh tai trudng déi véi viéc phan biét déi xtr, nguidc dai, va truy cap cdc ngu6n hé tro. Két qua 
tl’ bao cao nay cho thay cac ban hoc sinh LGBTQ AAPI da trai nghiém trudng hop phan biét 
doi xt? gitra cac ca nhan va t6 chtrc. Cac phat hién cing cho thay cach tht’c nha trudng hé tro 
va cac ngu6én hé tro, nhu GSA va bé phan nhan su hé tro clia nha trudng, co thé anh hudng 
tich cu dén trai nghiém cua cac ban hoc sinh LGBTQ AAP'I tai truéng. Dua trén nhifng phat 
hién nay, chung tdi kién nghi cac ndi dung sau dén ban giam hiéu nha trudng, cac nha hoach 
dinh chinh sach giao duc va cac ca nhan khac mu6n cung cap mdi trudng hoc tap an toan cho 
cac ban hoc sinh LGBTQ AAP! : 


Cac cau lac bé hé tro hoc sinh, nhu GSA va cac cau lac bé van hoa/ dan téc; Cac t6 chic lam viéc 
vdi GSA va cac cau lac b6 van héa/ dan téc cling nén hop tac dé dap tng nhu cau cla cac ban hoc 
sinh LGBTQ AAPI , lién quan dén nhiéu ban sac bén |é, bao gdm cac ban sac xu hung tinh duc, gidi 
tinh va chung téc/ dan téc. 


e 


e 


Mang dén su phat trién chuyén mon cho cac can b6 nha trudng lién quan dén cac van dé ctia hoc 
sinh LGBTQ AAPI. 

Tang kha nang tiép can cia hoc sinh déi vdi cac nguén tai nguyén hoc tap bao gém cac nédi dung 
trinh bay da dang va tich cuc vé con ngudi, lich st’ va su’ kin AAPI va LGBTQ. 


e 


Lap cdc néi dung chinh sach va hu’éng dan clia trudng danh cho cac can bé xt ly hanh vi phan biét 
chung téc va chéng déi cong déng LGBTQ, dong thoi phat trién cac quy trinh bao mat ré rang dé hoc 
sinh bao van dé bi nguoc dai cla minh. 


Cac co quan quan ly gido duc tai dia phuong, tiéu bang va lién bang ciing nén yéu cau nha tru’dng 
chiu trach nhiém cho viéc lap va thu’c hién cac quy dinh thuc hanh va thu tuc nay. 


e 


Lam viéc dé gidi quyét su’ bat binh dang trong hoat déng tai trod 6 cap dia phuong, tiéu bang va quéc 
gia dé tang kha nang tiép can cac hoat d6éng gido duc va hé tro tiv cdc t6 chic ndéi chung, va mang 
dén su’ phat trién chuyén nghiép hon cho cac nha giao duc va can b6 tu van hoc duéng. 


Khi duoc két hop lai voi nhau, cac bién phap nay co thé dua chung ta dén mét tuong lai ma 
cac ban hoc sinh co co hdi hoc tap va dat két qua tot tai trudng, bat ké moi xu hung tinh duc, 
ban dang gidi tinh, thé hién gidi tinh, chung t6c hay dan téc. 
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qeraa 


HIST Meat H TATA TAT S HT RT FH Uorlars aa site Geeta FATT ara (AAPI), stat H tear, 
T, ATSAHIAA, TAS, Be Sarat (LGBTQ) Far aHar aot aahhrres Tears F Haar 
aT AAT AT ATA TA Bl SaTETHT HF aAH, AAPI # Zarait FI Atlee ATeaiefet Ae aAterst 
(Aaa ATTA GAH Lefreeqy ATT) Harr Fate AT at srt S HL AAP H ast alert sears TT 
Head ate aiartte g saat Sa orafare site Hera HT Ges HAT ST AHA f, Sah Aas Hl HA BAT 
oT aha S, AT aa BAT ST HAT SAP AAPI H Alea aq Ftd S. SAS Geet F AAT H 
Sat Tar & HT AAPI & Taraahe aitz areas afeareaat F aes aearafat sare srafare at Tear 
TATE Bl UAT Arar TTS STAT St AHA SF 
Harel AAPL & Zar AHL Het F Tat Ie Stet are Atahta Acar H arafet aeT stati LGBTQ 
Fal Slt HPT, TAHA ATT TH-LaA, ART Tear sie abt aafaanat s aaa ars Fata at 
aT ATT HLT ZI LGBTQ qarat 3 FE are aaitsa aie Saura Ft hie HS aT are Sta 
TPIT aes Tel Te Ae AAAs Slt A HAT ArSl SAH AAA, SAH WT het A Als Sa AaTaaT 
am dated Wea Sal hls Tess Tel STS Het Hh Tear are aS H As BT Sede SAAT ST 
hl sraral, Fat At H AAP! H Zara ax LGBTQ Fara H AGA Te Ht MrT HAT ST TMT z, SA 
Teal & Taesat Hl As H gd HA ata ET ~ — AAPI LGBTQ 
areata h ATA. AST ALAA A TAT aera S Hl arash At H LGBTQ Fara H VT HT 
wat Ta afar Sf Tat + ral, aa, AT Tea, aT sat aah Tea F apa UX TST 
Ae ASAT HT AGTAA Hed Zl As Cai! Ga TET Ht UH alae SAH ers, rela ale Ht 
aachet LGBTQ qaratt del aeart-aert ST aaa Tears ate LGBTQ afeareatat 7 wate 
AT TAT ZI 
oa tfc F, aa eet Ferre Tear aT, aA Ta Sree, ah arr, sz 
HAraseararh Slt WX StH TATA H Hata H AAPI LGBTQ afearea at F aqaa Al AT He UE z: 

- aaah afsrerarat, sre anf errh-cara, abt arafeernat site saad, F HIT Pet Herat 

AST PLAT, AT FHT HILT FH HTL HT FT ATT; 

© eat Hea errr aaa Hea ste Saar aS Saari ehrortat srrater S; 

© at HSS HT Aa HAT; ST 

+ TET HT ATMA H LATTA HT TTT FLAT 
SAH AAA, SA TAHT ATT TS SF HF AAPI LGBTQ afearesht sat aaa H ae F Her H Hahei ar 
ATT TST HT TAS S AT S, Ae ALT AAA VT HA HA Hd ZI 
aa Sa sata St at aha He te S TH aT AAP! LGBTQ afearea at & Wet Rt H Mela TATA 
TH TSS S, Ae Sa Saat H Taal AAT HT TAT MAT =: 

* GSA (T-Fete Vass AT Sst Ue HH Vasa) aT Sas Aherd-Terd Ta; 

© oidta/arceata Ta; 

© Werah Mat HAT; SAT 

° Tera aaa Taras hts LGBTQ 4 Haata ateat F rater HAT Sar ZI 


ett 


oa ufatze HT Set GLSEN # 2017 Agraet THT HeTsHe Acs (NSCS) A rT Hat Tar Ss 2017 
NSCS # J 47a F 23,001 LGBTQ afearcatat art srrafer what war ar ott HS fer are are TEETH 
ae TAHT AY 13S ewe 21 aca F Sta Ah NSCS 4, Fa Saat Sat raf site sorta FH ae -F TET 
Tar, at Teast & oret seer Strafetsrfisant sera & hs “were,” site “aorta atte are” aT 
ar afheet AT SH USE H Are A Artest Soe HV 
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afat ¥t LGBTQ afearcet ar orater afar oat & St “were at aaah werkire” art “et save AT 
ae Tete sate area” (Saar, sas Uarars aaeat atx Geena sary arett at AAPL & UT A aac 
HPT STAT 2) HLT A Tears Grd &, Saat FT ary AT ovat SF HT Hast AAPI HTT F SAA Ta Z, BT 
ot AAPI ate Uap aT we & aah ahha srda/asdts wearat (ager AAP) & TT A Tear 
Tt Sl Aes TATA TST TLAT S HT arts TATA ATT LGBTQ aheareaeat Hr Fret Ales MET Hat 
SAH ATH At TTT HL H AT Ted HA ATi Saale, Geeta asta are H TT H Geared TT LGBTQ 
area at at sa afeareearat are aaa HAT war aS Wars HLT A GSAT TAT! 

oa cfs & ara aret F Ee 1,480 AAPI LGBTQ afeareett 41 qaraht, sftechie ate areca, 
acer crear ste qu aot areets at SisHe TH cat H afeareah SAH M1 St Tey WTA (40.0%) 
al T aT eas HLT F TS AAT TAT, aT A steal (57.7%) AhAsisz F, se AAP] F AAA WH AT 
wap ae eat AAAS TSA HATA ST S sterhh (56.0%) BT TSArAT Wari serehaar A sperfepr se 
afearcatat & att 

araT rar ae aa at FT ATT Teel ATT HLTH, AT aa Gecth ATS FS OH HTT A TT HT 
agar Bar sata ateareeht ats Et are Teer hh at H ST ahs eal 


qe aha 
Tet F aa ate sates 


TET ERT 
° ara a sath AAP] LGBTQ afearear at (51.8%) FT aod Phat FH HILT, 41.1% F aot abt aafanat 
HPT, AL 26.4% Fart srs aT AST aA FH HTT Het A AHA Ass BAI 
+ UF Aare F aats AAPI LGBTQ afeareaat (27.6%) al Tiere Hea Heat A pe a Oe ot a 
SA PIM TAT TAT Atal Sat TACHA AT ase srt HT aaTTs HAT, site afer HATA A TT WH TaeT 
aq (8.4%) aheareeht are ar sae Hath att eqTaatt SI 


GET FT TRTMTTT ATTA 

* 97.8% AAPI LGBTQ afearea at F “it” Telex HT STAT HTT TAH A HU BT FAT; TT AT Sl-ateTS. 
APeareaat (61%) THe TS AT ATL-ATT_ SAT ATS -H Mal HT ATI 

* 92.4% AAPI LGBTQ afearea at 4 aaetarrhat saat are etooreat at ar; sat & tart shear at 
(51.1%) Fhe AT AT TTLATL SHAS FH MAST HT AAT! 

* 89.3% AAPI LGBTQ afearea at F arearga “age” & aaa sere rth aaeeranat et efor at at; 
ara afearca at (50.2%) tsa aftoorat at wes ae AT ATS-AT AAT 

* 81.4 % AAPI LGBTQ afearafat 4 ara “ae & saat choorat att, ws aferé aearca it 
(33.9%) F St Etro FT He ATT AT ATLA FAT 

* 89.3% AAPI LGBTQ & afearcatat 4 orca etyrorat at; areata rath afearcearhait (52.7%) sa ettrorat 
Hl he AT AT ATLA AT 

* 82.3% AAPI LGBTQ afearcahat F aciasiet aa F aaa F pHs efoorat at; wa afers A rer 
afearca at (35.5%) Sa Stearhat Ht Hs ATS AT ATL-ATS AAT! 


Gee F setist 
° he afeareatat F ake F ahs ahoarat We aaah Sass AT aa Arar HT aq HAT aa eT eh-LarT 
(60.5%), aft xafaraat (54.7%), atx ardtayasrdtaat (53.8%) arater 2 


+ AAPI LGBTQ afeareet aiteit teat F cores FH ATATT TX ST SSA Aa HT TAT HM: 
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- THe Bled Ht Tara Stat Tat a Hats sa are Ht Hath a cara Aes Hed A (57.5% TATA 
16.9%); 


- Beet TAT HLA Ht Ala AAAS LI A HH Sz TH HA AT (96.1% TATA 99.3%); ate 
- aaah qt HAT Tae (22% TATA 60.9%), site Stat H TTT Aa HT TAT HRT (73.2% FATA 
41.2%)| 
* AAPI LGBTQ afeareelt attett teat F orate H AaaTe TX SATA SATS Aa aT TTA HM: 


- THT GSA Mt SATSTAT MTT ST TAT Sat HTT At Hare Se aaah Ae Het F (35.5% TATA 18.4%): 


- qaatt qe aes aa A Short H ST AAT aT ATA HAT 
© SUasSt Se SST ATTRA (trans/GNC) AAPI afearatat + rth-care aie aft atlas Aras ae 
TTT Tae aes SATIS HT ATA LGBQ afasiszt AAPI afearcahat & saath FTI 


- UE a sate orator wear att AAP! LGBTQ afeareafat & arh-caret ate oft aaah arene 
WX SUT AA Tet SAS HT ATA SA LGBTQ afearea hat F serfs HPA st ret AAPI sfeareeht F TTF 
Teart AT! 

* aT aaet ara AAPI LGBTQ afeareaat (40.0%) + aot erth-aret Ae aot Sater, STAT ah HILT 
THe F Saettss aT ate ATS HT aaa HM SISA H WH CT HT AT AT SATS HT TAS TST HET STAT 
AAPI LGBTQ afeareahat at qaat H, Sess H SAT Lat HT Aq Hed ATet AAPI LGBTQ afeareahat 4: 


- saat qt A ae at ar aaa BMT; 
- Sher h SAA Aas HT ATA BAT; sre 
- THe Ged at aaa sath Aaraar saat sare Hatal Ss aacHats Aes HT AI 


wee sane setist ake rte aren et Ae, aie Sr-rart 
afer ag SSA AT eae ATT HT Aa Hea aTer after AAP] LGBTQ afearcafat (56.5%) + 
Sates Ht Ce HTT aT Ht TST HT, aS ATA HITT Ae AT Hl SAS War ANT TT HT HAT 
za daa Fae aft AUT (67.4%) 
° oe a ft wa aearca At (42.3%) + cara af afeareahat zarer sass at chee ait ort ae HOTA FT 
Tara ST FT ATLAS HT 
© ara a ft ea AAPI LGBTQ afearcahit (43.5%) + at F Tah SAT ATT HT ST ee Sasa FH ae 
TST al TATATI 


+ aff AAPI LGBTQ afearcatat F wert FT Satist F aAqaa st Para at, STH SF ara (50.5%) FT Tava aT 
Tea Ft Seth fern, Teast aT at HTT HATA SF Sat aT A ara AT 


Apt Ht TAT CIT ett 


TR TITTA FB ATT AGAT 
° ara UH dete AAPI LGBTQ afeareafat (30.7%) + TRA TAA AT H HEH HAT HT ATA HAT, SA aH” 
aaat, TET S afetaas, AT TTT 
+ gesdtta AAPI LGBTQ afearcahit 4 ot afeareatat Ht qe F Ss a aT HT aaa HAT GAS 
wat AAPI & TTF TSA TAT 


© The h Taras Aqsa, AAP] LGBTQ afearea at & alt wat aaa FH THAT F Atats M1 ART 
FIAT BT ATAA HOA Ae APAATLAAT 
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- arta, abt eaten, ate orataordiaat F Aras We ST STS ST aT AT BRM; 
- TE Bled at sath Sarasa Saas gars Hata Stet aacHUA Aes PAT; sire 


- Tha A LGBTQ want aera Ara ar STARA aT TAT HLT HT Heal FAIA TATE 


© Theat Ta art aT AT AAPI LGBTQ afearatat F Meath Tea We THT TCAs STAT aH SI 
Tat ATTA HT ATAT HET ATet ASAT AT A: 


- area ToT aH ae ant Ht oro aH aA ASAT saa AT HA TATA HATS; SAT 
- aft Wes Tee Wats (GPA) FT Tact HAITI 


AAPI LGBTQ afearcatat & att RT FATT St Tt Tet ASTTAT HT FATT AT 
GSA 


STATA se TTA 
° aTaT a-afeTs AAPI LGBTQ afearcafat (63.5%) 1 aT TET A GSA Stet Ft AAT TT 
© Tay Rett, THOT H AEH, are Ble ART FH AAP] LGBTQ afearca ht F GSA TH Tes SA HT HT 
WATAAT STATS! 
* GSA 7% Tes are Hatdtar AAPI LGBTQ afeareafat (57.7%) TFs F ATT ART, ate 18.9% afearea hat + 
qararet ar tat ah TF FATT ART 


STaNTAT 
* afat GSA atet AAP] LGBTQ afeareatat at qaat F GSA ater AAPI LGBTQ afearea hat 4: 
- FET ATS H HILT PRT SISA Bl HA FATIAT Tae (22.4% TATA 36.9%): 


- AT Tfh-LaTA (45.6% FATA 62.3%) site att aataaHat (38.6% FATA 45.4%) HHT THU srt 
HT ATTA BLOT HHA FAIA TaTS; AT 


- aad aaate at aAars A Hath Tede Ss HT AqAa BRIT 
* GSA F am ct att AAP] LGBTQ afearcaat + HRT H LGBTQ at TaeaTat FT ATA ATT A ree est 


alt HT Aqara HAT, ste GLSEN & athe Vaart F, aT crorttahh eet, TR TCT AT LST FATT tet HT 
wath CATIA TATE! 


araarrepata ae; 
STATI HT ATH aTT 


+ dtt-atare AAPI LGBTQ afearea hit (74.6%) + aaa Hf Sah et A Ue rsa aT area TT AT 


© het h daar TT Ae 12.2% AAP] LGBTQ afearea hat + sont F AMT AAT, sz 2.4% 
areareaat + rerrearet ar dar & TT A aT aT 


STaTAT 
© aot het h adapts aT A TS AAP] LGBTQ afeareatat 4: 
- aad aaate Tat aaqars A Hath Tee Ss HT AAT HRM; aire 
- aredt srafardizar & aren aay St Ht HA AATAAT HATS 
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- oft aaa car & AAP] LGBTQ afearcamat t aaetat AAPI LGBTQ afeareaat at qetat F srcftar/areepartaa 
at A ATT tet HT Aah AATIAAT SATS | 


Aaah THT POAT 


STATAAT 
+ aathiat AAPI LGBTQ afeareet (97.2%) PEt FHA FT HH UH AeTATH HAA Hl TSA HE TT TE! A, 
matt HAT TAT AST TATAt (48.5%) St He Teh HATA (11 AT Sas aah) HT TSA HE TT TIF AI 
© hast TTT ara AAPI LGBTQ afeareatat (49.2%) F He sz Th AT Fad Hath AerasH THT TMA Slat Al 
Gara atl 
* gesdta AAP! LGBTQ afearea hit 4, Hat AAPI H TTA Geared Te alesse at Taal A HA Merah 
POAT AL HH ASTTH TMT SI Hl LAAT STI 


sTarTtar 

* FAAP] LGBTQ afearet aidgid LGBTQ afeareeatat Ht aerate He are Hath BAPITLAAT al IAAT eT, 
STett: 
- Fea aaa H HIT ET SlSs Ht HA AMATI TATE; 
- ard orca, aft rain, ate orafretorrctiarar a Brey rea ST AT HT ATTA TATE; 
— SET TTS ATTA ate TT TT SP ert HT Tae AT, 
- AT THT AAS SF STs Hl Aah Aaa aT Tracers HAT; 
- S77 GPA (3.5 FATA 3.2) HT [CSC HAT; BT 
- Treat era ate art Ht TPIT H AT Arora TAT HT Aah TATAAT STATS (97.6% FATA 93.8%) 


TATA TETRA 
aaa TES H TATA A LGBTQ afeat ar rater weet aft ft ars ah SAS ara HE aet WH TATE 
AAPI LGBTQ afeareafat (27.4%) st LGBTQ Ant, Sater, AT BARAT H AHA AH Tahey 
Hart F gavar wa an BATH AAT, gaa ae at ara at aft AAPI LGBTQ afeareahat et Et Hh 
Ware F LGBTQ aaa 4 FS HS AHI Tea Bl TATAT WAT AT, Seta: 
© AT hTth-LaTT (16.8% FATA 30.2%) site ahT afer (19.4% FATA 30.1%) H HIT acHUS SA AT 
ATAT HUT HHA FATA Was; 
° Tha A aeteat garet LGBTQ anit Hl asters Het Hl Aalh AATIAT Tas (76.4% FATA 43.7%); az 
© aot The Aaa F Hath Gera wT aqaag Hari 
BA WAG TATA HALT ASAT TAT at TPT TMT HC TTT, ST HE ST-V aot ATT, aire 
SAH SAAT A THAT HT THIGH TARA SAH Tags, SAT TAT HT LGBTQ-aaraght Ware 
H orate are AAPI LGBTQ afeareafat F aaedt strat ar aorta H HIT HT FH ARTS Sls HT 
ALAA HLA Ht AATIAT HA AT (22.5% FATA 27.8%)| 


afency att Gat 
AAPI LGBTQ afeareatat F SIS, PRT HT THTTTT STATA, SH STITH STAT TH TST 
a aaa agar apres Sl sat Uae H ehorras sat Sf HT AAPI LGBTQ afeareett Ha Bite 


ATA HT ATAT HE Sl THT F HT ATAT ST HTT Are STAT Ae HTT St TAH AT 
aT ae gz, TH BT GSA aie Gera Ae HATA, AAP] LGBTQ afeareatat & Heat H AAA TT 
THA TIF AAT STH AHS Sl ST AHL H ATATL IZ, SA Fara Sd & Hl qt ctlex, afar état 
aRarar, itz AAPI LGBTQ afearerhat ar arate oreo ae feater Sat ht ATS Lad art aa TAT 
GSA att siftavareceate aa ort afearceht sat ar TACT HL GSA ate orta/areepate TAT BH ATT HTT 
aed aret AST BT AAP] LGBTQ afeareahat Ft Sa Saas HaTaat BT TT HAT H AT TA HAT ATS ST 
arth Ta, AH, site orateisrdiaa sett Stat we aah Teast F Aaa S. 
¢ AAPI LGBTQ afeareett at Aaa H ATS H Ret H HOTTA BHT GMa Fae HT TTT HTT SI 
SA aa Haat oH aaah Ht Tes AT Tare GAH AAPI tz LGBTQ, aat H ant, safera az 
BARAT h Alay AT THRITAH Tae arafet ST 
* LGBTQ aie ora aie qaaere F ater Fa & ae cent Arahat site eforarReart sr arate, 
ae afearea at Fare Sa Sates Hl Ge He FH aT FIGS sie Ty eH Tae Shey ST pq AT He SI 
© aaa, css are ae rte Usa gare At sat HOTT aie RTA aT ATT HET AT ATT, 
He Hh A THAT Bl AIATASS TATA STAT ATSlw 
© AAT Co A AIT AAT SAS TPT Teh TST TST H AT FATA, TT are Tats ax ae aft 
TTT A ATA AT BT AAPA HLA HT HTT He, Se APTHT se aT HILAL aA A FH ATO perf FeraT 
Ararat Tart He 
WH STA UH ATA AferreHe Hes F SA VS Tay Ht are oT aH Sf TAH oTh-Laa, ART Gears, AAT 
qatar, sat, ar asrdcaar HT Asta Hed BT at aeareaeat HT Re F Tet Be THe ST HT 
ara Alera Sl 
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Introduction 


Asian American and Pacific Islander (AAPI)* 
elementary and secondary school students 
represent 5% of the U.S. population, yet they 

are often missing from policy discussions on 
bullying in schools.” In fact, national data on 
school victimization for AAPI are often missing or 
unavailable.? It may be that smaller racial/ethnic 
student populations, such as AAPI and Native 
American youth, are often overlooked because of 
population size. However, AAPI students may also 
be left out of school bullying conversations, in part, 
because of the model minority myth that AAPI 
students are innately intelligent and hardworking, 
and excel academically.* These stereotypes 
perpetuate fallacies, create social pressures for 
high achievement, and deny, downplay, or erase 
the racism and discrimination that AAPI students 
experience, and as a result, can be damaging 

to the student.® Prior studies, in fact, show that 
the incidence of racism from peers against AAPI 
elementary and secondary school students is 
common.® Another consequence of the model 
minority myth may be the false assumption that 
all AAPI youth are driven to excel academically 
and, thus, are somehow able to avoid experiences 
of bullying and harassment at school. This may 
lead educators and administrators to believe that, 
by focusing on their studies, AAP! youth are able 
to avoid situations that lead to bullying, and thus, 
they do not experience bullying in school. 


Lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender, and queer 
(LGBTQ) youth often face unique challenges 

related to their sexual orientation, gender identity, 
and gender expression, challenges which most 

of their non-LGBTQ peers do not face. GLSEN’s 
2017 National School Climate Survey found 

that schools are often unsafe places for LGBTQ 
students.’ LGBTQ youth often reported experiencing 
harassment, discrimination, and other troubling 
events in school, often specifically related to their 
sexual orientation, gender identity and/or how 

they express their gender,® including high levels of 
verbal and physical harassment and assault, sexual 
harassment, social exclusion and isolation, and 
other interpersonal problems with peers. In addition, 
many LGBTQ students did not have access to in- 
school resources that may improve school climate 
and students’ experiences, such as Gender and 
Sexuality Alliances (GSAs), supportive educators, 
and supportive and inclusive school policies. 


Although a growing body of research has focused 
on examining AAPI youth’s school experiences 


and LGBTQ youth’s school experiences separately 
or uniquely, much less research has examined 
the school experiences of LGBTQ AAPI students. 
Research on LGBTQ youth of color in general 

has shown that schools nationwide are hostile 
environments for LGBTQ youth of color, where they 
experience victimization and discrimination based 
on race, sexual orientation, and gender identity, 
or all of the above simultaneously.? Because 
LGBTQ youth are not a monolithic population, 
some research has examined racial/ethnic group 
differences in school climate indicating that 

AAPI LGBTQ students tended to fare better than 
other groups, including lower levels anti-LGBTQ 
victimization, and school disciplinary action.?!° 
Nevertheless, it was still a common occurrence 
that AAPI LGBTQ students experience a hostile 
school climate. Therefore, it is important to 
highlight the experiences of AAP| LGBTQ students, 
and how school climate is related to their 
educational experiences and psychological well- 
being. In this report, we explore more deeply the 
school experiences of AAPI LGBTQ students. 


Given that the majority of research on this 
population has examined AAPI youth and 

LGBTQ youth separately, we approach this 

report with an intersectional framework.!! Where 
possible, we examine the school experiences 

of AAPI LGBTQ student’s multiple intersecting 
marginalized identities (e.g., race, gender, sexual 
orientation) in relation to multiple interlocking 
systems of oppression (e.g., racism, transphobia, 
homophobia). For instance, the homophobic bias 
that an AAPI LGBTQ individual may experience 

is tied to their experiences of racism as an AAPI 
individual. Our focal point is on the school 
experiences of AAP! LGBTQ youth as a whole, with 
attention to also examining differences within AAPI 
LGBTQ youth. This report will not compare AAPI 
LGBTQ youth to other racial/ethnic LGBTQ groups. 


This report is one of a series of reports on LGBTQ 
students of color, including Black, Latinx, and 
Native and Indigenous LGBTQ youth. In this 
report, we examine the experiences of AAP! LGBTQ 
students with regard to indicators of negative 
school climate, as well as supports and resources. 
In Part One: Safety and Victimization at School, 
we begin with examining AAPI LGBTQ students’ 
feelings of safety at school due to their personal 
characteristics (race/ethnicity, sexual orientation, 
and gender identity/expression), experiences 

of racist and anti-LGBTQ victimization from 


peers, as well as reporting racist and anti-LGBTQ school staff and practices, including experiences 


victimization to school staff and staff responses to of school disciplinary action and its relation to 
these reports, and family reporting and intervention anti-LGBTQ discriminatory school policies and 

as an additional form that impacts their school practices, as well as school resources and supports 
experiences. In Part Two: Schoo! Practices, we for AAPI LGBTQ students, and club participation 
shift to AAPI LGBTQ students’ experiences with and leadership. 
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Methods 
and Sample 
Description 


Methods 


Data for this report came from GLSEN’s 2017 
National School Climate Survey (NSCS), a 
biennial survey of U.S. secondary school students 
who identify as LGBTQ. Participants completed 
an online survey about their experiences in 

school during the 2016-2017 school year, 
including hearing biased remarks, feelings of 
safety, experiencing harassment and assault, 
feeling comfortable at school, and experiencing 
anti-LGBTQ discriminatory school policies and 
practices. They were also asked about their 
academic achievement, attitudes about school, 
school involvement, and availability and impact 
of supportive school resources. Eligibility for 
participation in the survey included being at least 
13 years of age, attending a K-12 school in the 
United States during the 2016-2017 school year, 
and identifying as lesbian, gay, bisexual, queer, or 
a sexual orientation other than heterosexual (e.g., 
pansexual, questioning) or being transgender or as 
having a gender identity that is not cisgender (e.g., 
genderqueer, nonbinary). For a full discussion of 
methods, refer to GLSEN’s 2017 NSCS report. 


The full sample for the 2017 NSCS was 23,001 
LGBTQ middle and high school students between 
13 and 21 years old. In the survey, participants 
were asked how they identified their race/ethnicity, 
including “Asian or South Asian” and “Native 
Hawaiian or other Pacific Islander”. Participants 
could check all that apply. The sample for this 
report consisted of any LGBTQ student in the 
national sample who identified as “Asian or 

South Asian” or “Native Hawaiian or other Pacific 
Islander” (henceforth referred to as Asian American 
and Pacific Islander), including those who only 
identified as AAPI, and those who identified as 
AAPI and one or more additional racial/ethnic 
identities (multiracial AAPI). It is important to note 
that the sample size of Pacific Islander LGBTQ 


students was too small to examine their school 
experiences alone. Therefore, LGBTQ students who 
identified as Pacific Islander were combined with 
those who identified as Asian. The final sample 

for this report was a total of 1,480 AAPI LGBTQ 
students. 


Sample Description 


As seen in Table S.1, two-fifths (40.0%) of AAPI 
LGBTQ students in the sample identified as 

gay or lesbian, with just over a quarter (28.9%) 
identifying as bisexual and nearly one-fifth (19.8%) 
identifying as pansexual. Just over half (57.7%) 
identified as cisgender, nearly a quarter (22.1%) 
identified as transgender, and the remainder 
identified with another gender identity or were 
unsure of their gender identity. Among students 
who only identified as only AAPI, 91.7% identified 
as Asian or South Asian, and 13.7% identified 

as Pacific Islander or Native Hawaiian (see Table 
S.1). Just over half of the AAPI LGBTQ students 
in this report (56.0%) identified with one or more 
racial/ethnic identities in addition to AAPI, as 
described in Table S.1. For example, nearly half 
of respondents (45.9%) also identified as White. 
The majority of respondents were born in the U.S. 
(86.9%) and nearly all learned English as their 
first language, or as one of their first languages 
(91.1%). Additionally, just over half (54.5%) 
identified with no religion. 


Students attended schools in all 50 states, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, and the Northern Mariana Islands. As seen 
in Table S.2, the majority of students attended 
high school (67.0%), the vast majority attended 
public school (87.7%), and just over half attended 
majority-White schools (56.5%). 
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Sexual Orientation!® (n = 1474) 
Gay or Lesbian 

Bisexual 

Pansexual!4 

Queer 

Asexual?® 


Another Sexual Orientation 
(e.g., fluid, heterosexual) 


Questioning or Unsure 


Race and Ethnicity'® (n = 1480) 
Asian or Pacific Islander Only 

Asian or South Asian 

Pacific Islander or Native Hawaiian 
Multiple Racial/Ethnic Identities?” 

White 


Native American, American Indian, 
or Alaska Native 


Black or African American 
Hispanic or Latino/Latina/Latinx 
Middle Eastern or Arab American 


Immigration Status (n = 1478) 
U.S. Citizen 
Born in the U.S. or a U.S. territory 
Born in another country'® 
U.S. Non-citizen 
Documented 
Undocumented 


English Learned as First Language 
(n = 1462) 


Average Age (n = 1480) = 15.5 years 


Grade in School (n = 1449) 
6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

11th 

12th 
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40.0% 
28.9% 
19.8% 
4.0% 
Doll 
3.9% 


3.3% 


44.0% 
91.7% 
13.7% 
56.0% 
45.9% 

7.8% 


8.4% 
12.8% 
2.9% 


96.8% 
86.9% 
9.9% 
3.1% 
2.8% 
0.3% 


91.1% 


1.2% 

7.5% 
14.4% 
20.2% 
23.4% 
21.7% 
11.5% 


Gender!? (n = 1425) 
Cisgender 

Female 

Male 

Unspecified 
Transgender 

Female 

Male 


Nonbinary (i.e., not identifying as 
male or female, or identifying 
as both male and female) 


Unspecified 
Genderqueer 


Another Nonbinary Identity 
(e.g., agender, genderfluid) 


Questioning or Unsure 


Religious Affiliation (n = 1475) 
Christian (non-denominational) 
Catholic 

Protestant 

Jewish 

Buddhist 

Muslim 


Another Religion (e.g., Unitarian 
Universalist, Wiccan) 

No Religion, Atheist, or Agnostic 
(and not affiliated with a 
religion listed above) 


Received Educational 
Accommodations”? (n = 1466) 


57.7% 
37.3% 
17.3% 
3.1% 
22.1% 
1.8% 
13.9% 
5.1% 


1.3% 
11.2% 
VESy/o 


1.8% 


13.5% 
10.6% 
1.4% 
1.2% 
6.2% 
1.3% 
InIESY/o 


54.5% 


23.6% 


Table S.2. Characteristics of Survey Participants’ Schools 


Grade Level (n = 1474) School Type (n = 1453) 
K through 12 School 7.1% Public School 87.7% 
Lower School (elementary and 1.8% Charter 5.3% 

middle grades) Magnet 11.2% 
ifelelts Ste neil 15.3% Religious-Affiliated School 4.6% 
Upper School (middle and high grades) 8.2% Other Independent or Private School 7.7% 
High School 67.0% 

Single-Sex School (n = 1474) 1.9% 

Region?! (n = 1472) 
Northeast 17.1% School Locale (n = 1452) 
South 24.2% Urban 27.7% 
Midwest 15.3% Suburban 54.2% 
West 41.2% Rural or Small Town 18.1% 
U.S. Territories 2.2% 


School Racial Composition (n = 1316) 


Majority AAPI 13.1% 
Majority White 56.5% 
Majority Other Race 18.6% 


No Majority Race 11.8% 


Part One: 
Safety and 
Victimization 
at School 


For AAP! LGBTQ youth, school can be an unsafe 
place. Our previous research indicates that the 
majority of LGBTQ students regularly hear biased 
language at school, and most experience some 
form of identity-based harassment or assault. 
These experiences may negatively impact students 
academic outcomes, as well as their psychological 
well-being. Thus, we explored the reasons AAPI 
LGBTQ students feel unsafe at school, the types 
of biased language they hear, and both the extent 
and effects of in-school harassment and assault. 
Because school staff have a responsibility to 
intervene on such incidents of bias, we also 
examined AAPI LGBTQ students’ rates of reporting 
their victimization to staff, and how school staff 
responded. 


Safety 


We asked students if they ever felt unsafe at school 
due to any personal characteristics. As shown in 
Figure 1.1, the most common reason for AAPI 
LGBTQ students to feel unsafe was due to their 
actual or perceived sexual orientation (51.8%), 
followed by the way they express their gender, 

or how traditionally “masculine” or “feminine” 
they were in appearance or behavior (41.1%).?? 
Additionally, just over a quarter of students 
(26.4%) felt unsafe due to their race or ethnicity. 
For some, feeling unsafe at school may even 
result in avoiding school altogether. When asked 
about absenteeism, over a quarter of AAPI LGBTQ 
students (27.6%) reported missing at least one 
day of school in the last month because they felt 


Figure 1.1 AAPI| LGBTQ Students Who Felt Unsafe at School Because of Actual or Perceived Personal Characteristics 
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unsafe or uncomfortable, and nearly one-tenth 
(8.4%) missed four or more days in the last month. 


Biased Remarks 


AAPI LGBTQ students may feel unsafe at school, in 
part, because of homophobic, racist, or other types 
of biased language that they hear from their peers 
in classrooms or hallways. We asked students how 
often they heard anti-LGBTQ language from other 
students, including: the word “gay” being used 

in a negative way (such as “that’s so gay” being 
used to call something “stupid” or “worthless”), 
other homophobic remarks (such as “faggot” and 
“dyke”), comments about students not acting 
“masculine” enough, comments about students not 
acting “feminine” enough, and negative remarks 
about transgender people (such as “tranny” or “he/ 
she”). We also asked students how often they heard 
racist language from other students at school. 

As shown in Figure 1.2, the most common form 

of biased language was “gay” used in a negative 
way, followed by racist remarks. Nearly two-thirds 
of AAPI LGBTQ students heard “gay” used in a 
negative way often or frequently (61.9%), and just 
over half heard racist remarks often or frequently 
(52.7%). The next most common forms of biased 
remarks heard by AAPI LGBTQ students were other 
homophobic remarks and comments about not 
acting “masculine” enough (see also Figure 1.2).7° 


Harassment and Assault 


In addition to hearing biased language in 
hallways or classrooms, many students 


experience victimization at school, including 
verbal harassment (e.g., being called names or 
threatened), physical harassment (e.g., being 
shoved or pushed), and physical assault (e.g., 
being punched, kicked, or injured with a weapon). 
LGBTQ students who experience harassment 

or assault may feel excluded and disconnected 
from their school community, and may respond 

by avoiding school. This victimization may also 
have a negative impact on students’ psychological 
well-being and academic success.” Therefore, 

we examined how often AAPI LGBTQ students 
experienced victimization in the past year based 
on their actual or perceived sexual orientation, the 
way they express their gender, and their actual or 
perceived race/ethnicity. We also examined whether 
victimization based on sexual orientation or based 
on race/ethnicity was associated with academic 
outcomes as well as key indicators of student well- 
being, including: educational aspirations, skipping 
school due to feeling unsafe, school belonging, and 
depression. 


Extent and effects of harassment and assault 
based on personal characteristics. As shown in 
Figure 1.3, the majority of AAPI LGBTQ students 
experienced harassment and assault based 

on their race/ethnicity, sexual orientation and 
gender expression. Victimization based on their 
sexual orientation was most common, followed by 
victimization because of gender expression (see 
also Figure 1.3).25 


We examined whether victimization at school 
due to sexual orientation and victimization due 
to race or ethnicity were associated with AAPI 
LGBTQ students’ psychological well-being and 


Figure 1.2 Frequency of Hearing Anti-LGBTQ and Racist Remarks in School 
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educational outcomes. We found that victimization 
based on sexual orientation was related to skipping 
school due to feeling unsafe, lower educational 
aspirations, lower levels of school belonging, and 
greater levels of depression.*© For example, as seen 
in Figure 1.4, students were more than three times 
as likely to skip school because they felt unsafe 

if they experienced higher than average levels of 
victimization based on sexual orientation (57.5% 
vs. 16.9%). Similarly, we found that victimization 
based on race/ethnicity was related to skipping 
school due to feeling unsafe, lower levels of school 
belonging, and greater levels of depression (see 
Figure 1.5).2”? We did not, however, observe a 
relationship between victimization based on race/ 
ethnicity and educational aspirations. 


Figure 1.3 Percentage of AAP! LGBTQ Students Who Experienced 
Victimization Based on Personal Characteristics 
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Differences in victimization by transgender status. 
Previous research, from GLSEN, as well as other 
scholars, has demonstrated that transgender 

and other gender nonconforming (trans/GNC) 
students experience greater levels of anti-LGBTQ 
victimization and harassment than cisgender LGBQ 
students.*® We found this to be true for AAPI 
LGBTQ students as well. Specifically, we found 
that trans/GNC AAPI students experienced greater 
levels of victimization based on sexual orientation 
and gender expression than their cisgender LGBQ 
AAPI peers (see Figure 1.6), but they did not differ 
on victimization based on race/ethnicity (see also 
Figure 1.6).2° Given that the general population 
tends to hold less favorable views of transgender 
people than of gay and lesbian people,°° trans/ 
GNC AAPI students may be greater targets for anti- 
LGBTQ victimization. 


Differences in victimization by multiple racial/ 
ethnic identities. For multiracial students, their 
own racial/ethnic identification or how they are 
identified by their peers in terms of their race/ 
ethnicity may vary based on context.*! Because 
they do not belong to any single racial/ethnic 
group, these students may face greater levels 

of social exclusion that may result in increased 
risks for peer victimization. Thus, we examined 
whether AAPI LGBTQ students who endorsed 
multiple racial/ethnic identities differed from 
those who identified only as AAPI with regard to 
their experiences of victimization. We found that 
multiracial AAP! LGBTQ students experienced 
greater levels of victimization based on sexual 


Figure 1.4 Victimization Based on Sexual Orientation and AAPI LGBTQ Student Well-Being and Academic Outcomes 
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orientation and based on gender expression than 
LGBTQ students who identified only as AAPI (see 
Figure 1.7).°° 


We did not find that multiracial AAP! LGBTQ 
students, overall, experienced different levels 

of race-based harassment than those who 

only identified as AAP]. However, we did find 
differences when we considered the racial 
composition of the school. In majority AAPI 
schools, multiracial AAP! LGBTQ students 
experienced a higher severity of racist victimization 
than LGBTQ students who only identified as 
AAPI. However in all other school compositions 
— majority White, majority other non-White race, 
and no majority race schools — LGBTQ students 
who only identified as AAPI experienced higher 


severity of racist victimization than multiracial 
AAPI students.*4 It is possible that multiracial 
AAPI students are more likely to be targeted for 
victimization in AAPI majority schools because 

of their other racial/ethnic identities, whereas 
students who only identify as AAPI may be more 
targeted for victimization in schools where they are 
not a racial majority. Further research is warranted 
to explore other possible connections between 
multiracial/multiethnic identity and different forms 
of victimization among students of color. 


Experiencing multiple forms of victimization. Thus 
far in this section, we have discussed AAPI LGBTQ 
students’ in-school experiences of victimization 
based on sexual orientation, on gender expression, 
and on race/ethnicity independently. However, 


Figure 1.5 Victimization Based on Race/Ethnicity and AAPI LGBTQ Student Well-Being and Academic Outcomes 
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Figure 1.6 Differences in Level of Victimization by Trans/GNC Status 
(Percentage of AAP| LGBTQ Students Experiencing Higher than Average Levels of Victimization) 
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many AAPI LGBTQ students experience 
victimization that targets both their LGBTQ and 
their racial/ethnic identities. In fact, two-fifths 

of AAPI LGBTQ students in our study (40.0%) 
experienced harassment or assault based on both 
their sexual orientation and their race/ethnicity.°° 
Previously in this report, we reported that both 


types of victimization separately were related 

to skipping school due to feeling unsafe, lower 
school belonging, and greater levels of depression. 
However, it is important to understand how 

these outcomes are associated with experiencing 
multiple forms of harassment. Therefore, we 
examined the combined effects of race-based 


Figure 1.7 Differences in Level of Victimization by Multiple Racial/Ethnic Identities 
(Percentage of AAPI| LGBTQ Students Experiencing Higher than Average Levels of Victimization) 
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and homophobic victimization on missing school, 
school belonging, and depression. We found 

that students who experienced both homophobic 
and racist victimization were the most likely to 
skip school due to feeling unsafe,*° experienced 
the lowest levels of school belonging,®” and 
experienced the highest levels of depression,°® as 
compared to those who experienced only one form 
of victimization or neither (see Figure 1.8). 


In that AAPI LGBTQ students likely have a longer 
history with experiencing victimization based on 
their race/ethnicity than their LGBTQ identity, it 

is possible that these experiences of race-based 
victimization may equip AAP| LGBTQ students with 
skills to navigate other types of victimization, such 
as anti-LGBTQ victimization, and provide a buffer 
against the psychological harms of these additional 
forms of victimization.°°? Thus, we also examined 
how the experience of racist victimization might 
alter the effect of homophobic victimization on 
school outcomes and well-being. We found that 
the effects of victimization on school belonging 
and depression were more pronounced if students 
only experienced one form of victimization.*° 

For example, the negative effect of homophobic 
victimization on depression was strongest among 
AAP! LGBTQ students who experienced higher 
levels of homophobic victimization and lower levels 
of racist victimization. Thus, the findings suggest 
that an AAPI LGBTQ student who has early and 
possibly ongoing experiences of racist victimization 
may be better equipped to respond to subsequent 
victimization, including harassment based on their 
sexual orientation.*! We did not find this same 
effect with regard to missing school, however. More 
investigation is warranted to further understand 
the impacts of multiple forms of victimization, 
although it remains clear that experiencing 
additional forms of victimization means 
experiencing additional harm, and AAPI LGBTQ 
students who experienced victimization targeting 
both their race/ethnicity and sexual orientation 
experienced the poorest outcomes. 


Reporting School-Based Harassment 
and Assault 


GLSEN advocates for clear guidelines for school 
staff on anti-bullying and harassment incidents, 
and for staff to be trained in effectively responding 
to victimization incidents. We asked AAPI LGBTQ 
students who had experienced harassment or 


assault in the past school year how often they 
had reported the incidents to school staff, and 
found that the majority of students (56.5%) 
never reported victimization to staff (see Figure 
1.9). Less than 1 in 5 students (17.1%) reported 
victimization to staff “most of time” or “always.” 


AAPI LGBTQ students who indicated that they 

had not always told school personnel about their 
experiences with harassment or assault were asked 
why they did not always do so. The most common 
reason for not reporting victimization to staff was 
that they did not think that staff would do anything 
about it (67.4%). 


We asked LGBTQ students who had reported 
incidents to school staff about the actions that 
staff had taken in response to the reported 
incident. The most common staff responses to 
students’ reports of harassment and assault was 
talking to the perpetrator/telling the perpetrator 
to stop (42.3%), followed by telling the student 
to ignore it (40.8%), and doing nothing/taking no 
action (34.3%). Thus, AAP! LGBTQ students may 
be justified in thinking that staff may not address 
the victimization they experience. Furthermore, 
nearly half of students (44.9%) reported that 
staff responded ineffectively to their reports of 
victimization. We also found that the only common 
response that could be considered appropriate or 
effective was talking to the perpetrator/telling the 
perpetrator to stop.*4 


Figure 1.9 Frequency of AAPI LGBTQ Students 
Reporting Incidents of Harassment and 
Assault to School Staff (n=687) 
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Insight on Family Reporting and Intervention 


Family support has been shown to improve educational opportunities and academic success for 
marginalized groups, such as students with disabilities and students of color.** However, little is known 
about factors that contribute to family support, particularly for AAP| LGBTQ students. Prior studies have 
focused on AAPI parents’ involvement in their children’s academic achievement.” In part, this may 

be because education research regarding parental involvement in general, regardless of the students’ 
race/ethnicity, has typically examined the relationship between parental involvement and academic 
achievement.*° Therefore, relatively less attention has been paid to non-educational outcomes in the 
school lives of AAPI youth, including family support for AAPI students with regard to bullying. In this 
section, we examined family intervention in response to their child’s victimization at school, and conditions 
that promote family intervention for AAPI LGBTQ students. 


Reporting Victimization to Family. Given that family members may be able to intervene when incidents 

of victimization occur, we asked students in our survey if they reported harassment or assault to a family 
member. Less than half of AAP! LGBTQ students (43.5%) said that they had ever told a family member 
about the victimization they faced at school. When LGBTQ students experience victimization at school, 
they may be hesitant to tell family members if they are not out to them. We found that students who were 
out as LGBTQ to at least one family member were more likely to tell their families about the victimization 
they were experiencing at school, but it remained only slightly more than half (52.3% of those out to 
family vs. 32.0% of those not out).*° 


Frequency of Intervention by AAP! LGBTQ 


Family Intervention. Among AAP! LGBTQ students who reported Students’ Family Members (n = 687) 


victimization experiences to a family member, half (50.5%) reported 


that a family member talked to their teacher, principal or other Some of the Time 
school staff about the harassment or assault they experienced (see 28.7% 
Figure). Most of the Time 


10.6% 


Certain factors may increase the likelihood that family members 
intervene on behalf of the student with the school. Family members 
may be more likely to intervene when the student experiences a 
high severity of victimization. Further, family members of students 
with disabilities or educational accommodations may be more likely 
to be involved in the student's general school life and thus, more 
likely to intervene when that student is victimized in school. In 
fact, we found that family members of AAPI LGBTQ students were 
more likely to talk to staff about victimization when the student Never 

had experienced higher levels of victimization based on gender aoe 

expression (54.5% vs. 45.2%).*” However, victimization based on 

sexual orientation and victimization based on race/ethnicity were not related to family members talking to 
staff about victimization. We also found that AAPI LGBTQ students who had a disability were more likely 
to report that their family members talked to staff about their victimization, compared to AAPI LGBTQ 
students who did not have a disability (54.4% vs. 44.6%).*®° Receiving educational accommodation 
services was not related to family members talking to staff about victimization. 


Always 
112%: 


Conclusions. We found that many AAP| LGBTQ students who experienced victimization in school reported 
victimization to their family members and many family members talked to staff about victimization 
experiences. Certain conditions at school make it more likely for family members of AAPI LGBTQ students 
to intervene, such as when there is a more hostile school climate and when their child has a disability. It 
is interesting to note that family members of AAPI LGBTQ students were more likely to intervene when the 
student experienced higher levels of victimization based on gender expression, but this was not the case 
for victimization based on sexual orientation and victimization based on race/ethnicity. Further research is 
warranted to explore connections between different forms of victimization and family intervention among 
AAP! LGBTQ students. Finally, findings from our data show whether family members intervene, but not 
how effective their interventions are. Thus, it is critical for research to assess the effectiveness of family 
intervention efforts in improving school climate. 
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Conclusions 


The majority of AAPI LGBTQ students experienced 
anti-LGBTQ and racist victimization, and these 
forms of victimization may result in poorer 
academic outcomes and student well-being. In 
fact, those who experienced both of these forms of 
victimization had the most adverse outcomes with 
regard to skipping school due to feeling unsafe, 
school belonging, and depression. Thus, it is 
important that educators be particularly attentive 
to the needs of students who lie at the intersection 
of multiple forms of bias. Unfortunately, we also 
found that the majority of AAPI LGBTQ students 


who experienced victimization at school never 
reported these experiences to staff. Further, for 
those who did report their victimization to staff, the 
second most common staff response was telling the 
student to ignore the incident. Thus, it is critical 
that schools implement clear and confidential 
pathways for students to report incidents of bias 
that they experience, and that educators and other 
school staff receive training to understand how to 
intervene effectively on both anti-LGBTQ and racist 
victimization. 
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Part Two: 
School Practices 


Schools have a responsibility to promote positive 
learning for all students, including AAP| LGBTQ 
students. The availability of resources and 
supports in school for AAP! LGBTQ students is 
another important dimension of school climate. 
There are several key resources that may help 

to promote a safer climate and more positive 
school experiences for students: student clubs 
that address issues for LGBTQ students; school 
personnel who are supportive of LGBTQ students; 
and LGBTQ-inclusive curricular materials. However, 
our previous research has found that many LGBTQ 
students do not have such supports available in 
their schools.*? In addition, schools also often 
have disciplinary practices that contribute to a 
hostile school climate. Thus, in this section, we 
examined school practices, and their impact on 
the educational outcomes and well-being of AAPI 
LGBTQ students. Specifically, we examined AAPI 
LGBTQ students’ experiences of school disciplinary 
action, as well as the availability and utility of 
specific supports and resources that may uniquely 
impact AAPI LGBTQ students in ways that differ 
from the general LGBTQ student population, 
including student clubs that address LGBTQ and 
ethnic/cultural issues, school personnel, and 
LGBTQ-inclusive curriculum. 


Experiences with School Discipline 


The use of harsh and exclusionary discipline, 

such as zero tolerance policies, has contributed 

to higher dropout rates as well as reliance on 
alternative educational settings, where educational 
supports and opportunities may be less available.®°° 
Prior research shows that school disciplinary 
policies and practices disproportionately targets 
LGBTQ students,°! and may have serious academic 
consequences for these students. School discipline 
can also be directly connected to greater time out 
of school and even a greater likelihood in juvenile 
justice system involvement. We examined three 
categories of school disciplinary action: in-school 
discipline (including referral to the principal, 
detention, and in-school suspension), out-of-school 
discipline (including out-of-school suspension 

and expulsion), and having had contact with the 
criminal justice or juvenile justice system as a 
result of school discipline, such as being arrested 
and serving time in a detention facility. As shown 
in Figure 2.1, nearly a third of AAPI LGBTQ 
students (30.7%) reported having ever been 
disciplined at school. Students most commonly 
reported in-school discipline, and fewer students 
received out-of-school suspension and expulsion. 


Figure 2.1 Percentage of AAP| LGBTQ Students Who Experienced School Discipline 
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A small percentage of students (1.4%) had had 
contact with the criminal justice or juvenile justice 
system. 


Impact of victimization and safety on school 
discipline. Several factors may be associated 

with LGBTQ students’ school disciplinary 
experiences, including those stemming from unsafe 
or discriminatory school environments. As we 
found in GLSEN’s 2017 National School Climate 
Survey, LGBTQ students are often disciplined 
when they are, in fact, the victim of harassment or 
assault. We found that AAPI LGBTQ students who 
experienced greater levels of victimization based 
on sexual orientation, gender expression, and race/ 
ethnicity were more likely to experience all three 
forms of school discipline (in-school discipline, 
out-of-school discipline, and contact with law 
enforcement).°4 


LGBTQ students who are victimized at school may 
also miss school because they feel unsafe, and 
thus, face potential disciplinary consequences for 
truancy. We found that AAPI LGBTQ students who 
missed more days of school were more likely to 
experience all three forms of discipline (in-school, 
out-of-school, and contact with law enforcement).*°? 
For instance, as shown in Figure 2.2, just over 
two-fifths of AAPI LGBTQ students (42.8%) who 
missed school in the past month because they 
felt unsafe experienced some form of in-school 
discipline, compared to a quarter of students 
(24.5%) who did not miss school. 


Impact of discriminatory school policies and 
practices on school discipline. Schools often 
employ anti-LGBTQ discriminatory practices, 

which may lead to more disciplinary action against 
LGBTQ students. In our survey, we asked LGBTQ 
students about a number of specific LGBTQ-related 
discriminatory school policies and practices at their 
school that they may have personally experienced, 
such as being disciplined for expressing public 
displays of affection, prevented from starting a 
GSA, and gender-related discrimination (e.g., 
prevented from using the bathroom or locker 

room that aligns with their gender, prevented 

from using their chosen name or pronouns). Half 
of AAPI LGBTQ students (50.0%) experienced 
discriminatory school policies and practices. 


We examined how anti-LGBTQ discriminatory 
school policies and practices were associated with 
school disciplinary action. As illustrated in Figure 
2.3, we found that AAPI LGBTQ students who 
experienced discrimination in school were more 
likely to experience both in-school and out-of- 
school-discipline than AAPI LGBTQ students who 
did not experience discrimination, but did not find 
any differences with regard to contact with law 
enforcement. 


Differences in school discipline by transgender 
status. Previous research from GLSEN has 
demonstrated that, in general, transgender and 
other gender nonconforming (trans/GNC) students 
experience higher rates of in-school discipline and 


Figure 2.2 Experiences of School Discipline by Missing School Because of Feeling Unsafe 
(Percentage of AAP! LGBTQ Students Who Experienced School Discipline) 
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out-of-school discipline, compared to cisgender 
LGBQ students.®° We also found this to be true for 
AAP| LGBTQ students. Trans/GNC AAPI students 
were more likely to experience in-school discipline 
and out-of-school discipline than cisgender 

LGBQ AAPI students.°® However, trans/GNC AAPI 
students did not differ with regard to contact with 
law enforcement. 


Given our previous finding that trans/GNC AAPI 
students experienced greater levels of anti-LGBTQ 
victimization and that they are more likely to 
experience in-school and out-of-school discipline 
than cisgender LGBQ AAPI students, we examined 
whether anti-LGBTQ victimization played a role on 
the relationships between trans/GNC status and in- 
school and out-of-school discipline. We found that 
trans/GNC AAPI students experienced greater levels 
of anti-LGBTQ victimization than their cisgender 
LGBQ AAPI peers, and in turn, they were more 
likely to experience in-school and out-of-school 
discipline.°” 


Differences in school discipline by multiple racial/ 
ethnic identities. Prior research has found that 
among secondary school students, students who 
identify as two or more racial/ethnic identities are 
at greater risk for school disciplinary action than 
other racial/ethnic groups.°® Thus, we examined 
whether AAPI LGBTQ students who endorsed 
multiple racial/ethnic identities differed from 
those who only identified as AAPI with regard to 
their experiences with school disciplinary action. 
We found that multiracial AAP! LGBTQ students 
were more likely to experience all three forms of 


school discipline, including in-school discipline 
(34.6% vs. 23.0%), out-of-school discipline (5.9% 
vs. 3.1%), and contact with law enforcement 
(2.2% vs. 0.3%), than AAP! LGBTQ students 

who identified only as AAPI.°? Further research 

is warranted to explore the possible connections 
between multiracial/multiethnic identity and school 
discipline among students of color. 


Impact of school discipline on educational 
outcomes. School disciplinary action may impinge 
on a student’s educational success. Exclusionary 
school disciplinary practices, those that remove 
students from the classroom, may lead to poorer 
grades and a diminished desire to continue on 
with school. In fact, we found that AAPI LGBTQ 
students’ experiences with in-school discipline, 
out-of-school discipline, and contact with law 
enforcement were related to lower likelihood to 
plan on pursuing post-secondary education, °° 
and lower grade point average (GPA)®! than those 
who did not experience in-school discipline, 
out-of-school discipline and contact with law 
enforcement. 


School-Based Supports and Resources for 
AAP! LGBTQ Students 


In our 2017 National School Climate Survey 
report, we demonstrated the positive impact of 
LGBTQ-related school resources and supports 
on educational outcomes and well-being for 
LGBTQ secondary school students in general. 
Unfortunately, we also found that many LGBTQ 


Figure 2.3 Experiences of School Discipline by Anti LGBTQ Discrimination 
(Percentage of AAP! LGBTQ Students Who Experienced School Discipline) 
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students did not have access to these types of 
resources in school. Thus, in this section, we 
examined the availability and utility of school 
supports, including LGBTQ-related school supports 
as well as student-led ethnic/cultural clubs, for 
AAP| LGBTQ students. It is important to note 

that for institutional supports, including the 
presence of GSAs and ethnic/cultural clubs, school 
characteristics may be related to their availability, 
such as region, locale, school racial composition, 
and school size. Other school supports, such as 
having educators and administrators who are 
supportive of LGBTQ students, may differ based 
on the identities of AAP! LGBTQ students. For 
example, a student’s AAP! or LGBTQ identities 
may not be related to whether they have a GSA or 
an ethnic/cultural club, but they may be related to 
how supportive their teachers are. Yet, one’s racial/ 
ethnic identities may be related to the types of 
schools one attends or has access to (e.g., school 
racial composition, region, locale), and schools 
then vary in the availability of L@BTQ-related 
institutional supports (see GLSEN’s 2017 National 
School Climate Survey report for full discussion 

of school characteristics and the availability of 
supports). Therefore, we also examined how the 
availability of these supports may be related to 
various demographic and school characteristics, 
such as school location and student body racial 
composition. 


GSAs. GSAs, often known as Gay-Straight Alliances 
or Gender and Sexuality Alliances, are student- 

led clubs that address LGBTQ student issues and 
can be supportive spaces for LGBTQ students. 


Figure 2.4 Availability of GSAs and Ethnic/Cultural Clubs 
(Percentage of AAP! LGBTQ Students Who Reported 
Having Club at Their School) 
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The presence of GSAs, regardless of participation 
in them, can provide LGBTQ students with a safe 
and affirming space within a school environment 
that may be hostile. Nearly two-thirds of AAPI 
LGBTQ students (63.5%) reported having a 

GSA at their school (see Figure 2.4). While 

our findings show that just over a third of AAPI 
LGBTQ students (36.5%) do not have access to 
a GSA, the percentage of AAP! LGBTQ students 
who have access to a GSA is still higher than the 
national percentage for LGBTQ students, based 
on the 2017 National School Climate Survey.®* 
Further research is warranted to explore possible 
school-level characteristics that may contribute 
to differences in access to GSAs for AAPI LGBTQ 
students, compared to LGBTQ students nationally. 


We also examined whether school characteristics, 
including school racial composition, locale (urban, 
suburban, rural), region (Northwest, South, 
Midwest, West), and school size were related to 
the availability of GSAs. With regard to locale, 
AAPI LGBTQ students in suburban schools were 
most likely and rural schools were least likely to 
have a GSA at their school. Regarding region, 
AAPI LGBTQ students who attended schools in 
the South were the least likely to have a GSA, and 
those attending schools in the West were more 
likely to have a GSA than those in the Midwest.® 
Finally, regarding size of the school population, 
AAPI LGBTQ students who attended larger schools 
were more likely to have a GSA at their school. 
School racial composition was not related to GSA 
availability. ° 


GSAs and other similar student clubs can provide 
a safe and inclusive school environment for LGBTQ 
students and their allies to meet, socialize, and 
advocate for change in their school communities.®” 
Thus, students who have a GSA may feel more 
connected to school and may be less likely to 

miss school because they have supportive groups 
for LGBTQ students. Also, in that GSAs can often 
effect change in schools for a safer environment 
for LGBTQ students, LGBTQ students with a GSA 
may be less likely to feel unsafe at school and 

feel a greater sense of belonging to the school 
community. AAP! LGBTQ students with a GSA at 
their school were less likely to miss school due to 
safety concerns (22.4% vs. 36.9%), and felt more 
connected to their school community than those 
who did not have a GSA.° AAPI LGBTQ students 
who had a GSA at their school were also less likely 
to feel unsafe because of their sexual orientation 
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(45.6% vs. 62.3%) and gender expression (38.6% 
vs. 45.4%).°? There was, however, no relationship 
with feeling unsafe because of race/ethnicity. 


Ethnic/cultural clubs. Ethnic/cultural clubs that 
bring together students of a particular racial, 
ethnic, and/or cultural background can offer a 
supportive space in school for those students. As 
such, the presence of these clubs, regardless of 
participation in them, may offer AAPI LGBTQ youth 
a network of peer support with other AAPI youth 
that may be more difficult to find in the general 
student population. Three-quarters of AAP! LGBTQ 
students (74.6%) reported that their school had 
an ethnic or cultural club at their school (see 
Figure 2.4). We also found that certain school 
characteristics were related to the availability of 
ethnic/cultural clubs. 


Regarding school racial composition, the 
availability of ethnic/cultural clubs was greater 

in majority-AAPI schools than in majority-White 
schools.’° Given that the AAP! population is 
ethnically and culturally diverse, AAP| LGBTQ 
students in majority-AAPI schools may be more 
likely to have ethnic/cultural clubs than AAPI 
LGBTQ students in majority-White schools because 
majority-AAPI schools have a larger pool of AAPI 
ethnic subgroups. 


Regarding region, AAP! LGBTQ students who 
attended schools in the West were more likely 

to have an ethnic/cultural club than those who 
attended schools in the South and Northeast.7! 
This may be, in part, because majority-AAP| 
schools were more likely to be in the West than in 
other regions.’2 


Regarding locale, AAPI LGBTQ students who 
attended rural schools were less likely to have 

an ethnic/cultural club than those who attended 
urban and suburban schools.’* Regarding size of 
the school population, AAP! LGBTQ students who 
attended larger schools were more likely to have an 
ethnic/cultural club at their school.’4 


Schools with ethnic/cultural clubs may afford AAPI 
LGBTQ students the opportunity to network with 
other AAPI students. Further, similar to GSAs, 
regardless of participation, ethnic/cultural clubs 
may indicate to the LGBTQ AAPI student that 

the school is a welcoming and supportive place 

for them. We, in fact, found that AAPI LGBTQ 
students who had an ethnic/cultural club at their 
school felt safer due to their race/ethnicity, and 
had greater feelings of school belonging.’° 
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Insight on Club Participation and Leadership 


As discussed in this report, having a GSA or ethnic/cultural club at school is associated with several benefits 
for AAPI LGBTQ students, regardless of whether one participates in these clubs. However, it is also important 
to examine participation in these types of clubs and the possible benefits of participating for AAP! LGBTQ 
students. Prior research has demonstrated that participation in GSAs may mitigate some of the harmful 
effects of anti-LGBTQ victimization.”© However, some research on AAPI gay cis male youth indicates that 
these youth may have negative perceptions of GSA participation, including a fear of being targeted for 
discrimination.’” There is also evidence that ethnic/cultural clubs may provide a means of cultural validation 
for students of color.’° However, there has been little research on the benefits of participation in these 

clubs for LGBTQ students of color. Thus, we examined the effects of participation on student well-being. 
Also, given that GSAs and ethnic/cultural clubs may encourage students to work toward social and political 
change,’? we examined the relationship between club participation and civic engagement. 


GSA Participation. As previously noted, nearly two-thirds of AAPI Participation in GSAs and Ethnic/Cultural Clubs 
LGBTQ students (63.5%) had a GSA or similar club at their school. 

As shown in the figure, the majority of AAP! LGBTQ students with 100% 
a GSA participated in the club (57.7%). Given the prior research 

indicating that AAPI LGBTQ youth may be hesitant to participate 80% 4 
in GSAs, it is possible that certain school characteristics may 

be related to their participation in GSAs, such as school racial 60% - 
composition. However, no differences in GSA participation were 

found by racial composition of the school that AAP! LGBTQ 40% 
students attend.®° Participation in GSAs may also differ by 

demographic characteristics of AAP] LGBTQ students, specifically 20% 4 42.2% 
race/ethnicity (multiracial vs. AAPI only) and immigration status, 

but we found no significant differences in this regard.® 0% 


3.2% 


13.2% 


83.6% 


GSA Ethnic/Cultural Club 
Given that GSAs may offer AAPI LGBTQ youth a network of support (n=935) (n=1094) 


at school, we examined whether GSA members felt an increased 

sense of school belonging, but did not observe a significant Did Not Attend Meetings 
relationship. However, we did find that GSAs may offer students 
opportunities and build skills to work towards more LGBTQ-inclusive 
schools and communities. For example, we found that AAPI LGBTQ I) Attended Meetings as Leader 
students who led their GSAs and other GSA members felt more 

comfortable bringing up LGBTQ issues in class than those who were not part of their GSA.®° We also found 
that GSA members were more likely than those who did not attend meetings to participate in a GLSEN Day 
of Action (such as Day of Silence)® or in a rally, protest, or demonstration for a cause, with GSA leaders 
being most likely to take part in either of these activities.°° Moreover, GSA leaders were also more likely 

than those not involved in their GSA, to participate in a boycott against a company, and contact politicians, 
governments, or authorities about issues that are important to them.® Finally, we found that GSA members 
were more likely than those who did not attend meetings to participate in an event where people express 
their political views (such as a poetry slam or youth forum), volunteer to campaign for a political cause or 
candidate, and express views about politics or social issues on social media, with no differences between 
leader and non-leader GSA members.°®” 


JB Attended Meetings, Not as Leader 


AAPI LGBTQ students who participate in GSAs may also face challenges at school regarding their LGBTQ 
identity. We found that GSA leaders experienced greater levels of victimization due to sexual orientation 
and gender expression than GSA non-leaders and those not involved in their GSA.8° However, there were no 
differences between GSA non-leader members and those not involved in their GSA. It could be that greater 
levels of anti-LGBTQ harassment compel AAPI LGBTQ students to lead their school’s GSA and take action 
toward making school safer for themselves and for other LGBTQ students. It may also be that GSA leaders 
are more visible as LGBTQ and, thus, more likely to be targeted for anti-LGBTQ victimization than GSA 
non-leaders and those not involved in their GSA. 


Ethnic/Cultural Club Participation. As previously noted, a majority of AAPI LGBTQ students (74.8%) had 
an ethnic/cultural club at their school; however, only 16.4% of those with such a club attended meetings, 
with 3.2% who participated as an officer or a leader (see Figure). Although the percentage of those 


participating in these clubs may seem low, it is important to note that some may have an ethnic/cultural 
club at their school for an ethnic or cultural community with which they do not identify. 


Given that we previously found that AAPI LGBTQ students had more access to ethnic/cultural clubs in 
majority AAPI schools than in majority White schools, the racial composition of the school that AAPI 
LGBTQ students attend may also play a role in their participation in these clubs. However, we did not find 
differences in ethnic/cultural club participation by school racial composition.®? 


We did find demographic differences in ethnic/cultural club attendance and leadership, specifically with 
immigration status. AAP! LGBTQ students who were born in another country were more likely to participate 
as leaders in ethnic/cultural clubs than those who were born in the US.%° However, multiracial AAPI 
LGBTQ students and those who only identify as AAPI did not differ on ethnic/cultural club attendance and 
leadership.?* 


Ethnic/cultural clubs may create a space for students of a particular racial, ethnic, or cultural background 
to meet, offering a network of peer support with other AAP! LGBTQ youth at school. However, we found 

no differences in sense of school belonging between those who had and had not attended ethnic/cultural 
clubs.%* One possible explanation is that participation in ethnic/cultural clubs may foster a greater sense of 
school belonging for AAP! LGBTQ students when they attend AAPI majority schools compared to non-AAPI 
majority schools. However, we did not find any differences in school belonging by ethnic club participation 
when we considered the racial composition of the school.?3 


We found that involvement in the school’s ethnic/cultural club was related to engagement in the various 
forms of activism discussed above with regard to GSA involvement. AAPI LGBTQ students who attended 
meetings at their ethnic/cultural club were more likely to participate in all forms of activism than those 
who did not attend meetings, except for a GLSEN Day of Action.°* However, ethnic/cultural club leaders 
did not differ from non-leaders in these activities. This suggest that ethnic/cultural club membership itself 
may be associated with greater civic engagement, regardless of the level of club participation. 


It is possible that AAPI LGBTQ student are more likely to participate in an ethnic/cultural club when they 
experience more racial victimization at school and have a greater need for support. However, we found that 
AAPI LGBTQ students who attended an ethnic/cultural club did not differ from those who did not attend 
meetings on experiencing race-based victimization.% 


Conclusions. GSA and ethnic/cultural club participation were both associated with positive outcomes for 
AAPI LGBTQ students. For instance, participation in GSAs and ethnic/cultural clubs were both associated 
with greater levels of civic engagement. Future research is warranted regarding GSA and ethnic/cultural club 
activities that may promote political action and advocacy efforts among club members. 


Our findings also suggest that having an ethnic/cultural club may be especially important for AAPI LGBTQ 
students who were born in another country, given their higher rates of ethnic/cultural club participation. It 
may be that AAPI LGBTQ students who were born in another country are more interested in participating 
in ethnic/cultural clubs because these students may already feel more connected to their cultural heritage, 
and participating in these clubs may be a way for them to maintain these ties. 


It is interesting to note that GSA and ethnic/cultural club participation were not related to feelings of 
school belonging, but having access to them were, as discussed elsewhere in this report. This suggests that 
for AAPI LGBTQ students in general, it may simply be the presence of a GSA and ethnic/cultural club at 
their school that signals to these students that their school is a supportive place for them. 


Finally, we found that AAP! LGBTQ students who led their GSAs experienced greater levels of anti-LGBTQ 
victimization, although ethnic/cultural club participation was not related to racist victimization. It may be 
that attending a GSA brings visibility to one’s actual or perceived LGBTQ status, whereas the same would 
not be true for attending an ethnic/cultural club. However, it is unclear whether heightened visibility among 
students who lead their GSA leads to greater levels of victimization, or whether greater levels of victimization 
lead students to lead their GSAs. Further research is needed to examine the nature of this relationship, the 
reasons that compel LGBTQ students to participate in GSAs, and the impact of GSA leadership. 
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Supportive school personnel. Previous research has 
established that for LGBTQ students in general, 
having supportive teachers, principals, and other 
school staff and administration has benefits for 
educational and psychological outcomes. However, 
educators who are supportive of LGBTQ students 
may vary in their ability to respond to the needs of 
youth of color.°° For AAPI LGBTQ students, having 
such supports may be especially beneficial because 
they may experience victimization or discrimination 
that targets their multiple identities, and because 
they may receive less support in general because of 
both their race/ethnicity and LGBTQ identity. In our 
survey, we asked about how many school staff are 
supportive of LGBTQ students, and how supportive 
administrators are of LGBTQ students. Similar 

to our findings on LGBTQ students in general 

from the 2017 National School Climate Survey 
report, the vast majority of AAP! LGBTQ students 
(97.2%) could identify at least one supportive 

staff member at school. However, only about half 
(48.5%) reported having 11 or more supportive 
staff (see Figure 2.5). Furthermore, only about half 
of AAP! LGBTQ students (49.2%) reported having 
somewhat or very supportive school administration 
(see Figure 2.6). It is possible that multiracial 
AAPI LGBTQ students may be treated differently by 
educators and administrators than those who only 
identify as AAPI. In fact, we found that multiracial 
AAP| LGBTQ students reported having fewer 
supportive staff and a lower level of support from 
administrators than students who identified only as 
AAPI.°” This may be due to differences in educator 
and administrator attitudes toward various racial/ 
ethnic groups. 


Figure 2.5 AAPI LGBTQ Students’ Reports on the 
Number of Teachers and Other School Staff 
Who are Supportive of LGBTQ Students 
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Given that AAPI LGBTQ students often feel unsafe 
and unwelcome in school, as discussed earlier 

in this report, having access to supportive school 
personnel may be critical for creating better 
learning environments for AAPI LGBTQ students. 
Therefore, we examined the relationships between 
the presence of staff who are supportive of LGBTQ 
students and several indicators of school climate, 
including: absenteeism, feeling unsafe because 

of personal characteristics, psychological well- 
being, feelings of school belonging, academic 
achievement, and educational aspirations. 


As illustrated in Figure 2.7, AAP! LGBTQ students 
who had more staff who were supportive of LGBTQ 
students: 


e had increased feelings of connectedness to 
their school community; 


e had higher levels of self-esteem; and 
e had lower levels of depression.?® 


In addition, AAPI LGBTQ students who had more 
staff who were supportive of LGBTQ students: 


e were less likely to miss school due to safety 
concerns (e.g., 15.3% with 11 or more 
supportive staff reported missing at least one 
day of school in the past month vs. 41.5% 
with no supportive staff); 


e were less likely to feel unsafe because of their 
sexual orientation (e.g., 40.6% with 11 or 
more supportive staff reported feeling unsafe 


Figure 2.6 AAPI LGBTQ Students’ Reports on How 
Supportive Their School Administration is of 
LGBTQ Students 
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because of their sexual orientation vs. 70.7% 
with no supportive staff); 


were less likely to feel unsafe because of their 
gender expression (e.g., 33.9% with 11 or 
more supportive staff reported feeling unsafe 
because of their gender expression vs. 43.9% 
with no supportive staff); 


were less likely to feel unsafe because of 
their race/ethnicity (e.g., 20.8% with 11 or 
more supportive staff reported feeling unsafe 
because of their race/ethnicity vs. 29.3% with 
no supportive staff); 


e had higher GPAs (e.g., average GPA of 3.5 with 


11 or more supportive staff vs. 3.2 with no 
supportive staff);°° and 


e had greater educational aspirations (e.g., 


97.6% with 11 or more supportive staff 
planning to pursue post-secondary education 
vs. 93.8% with no supportive staff). !° 


Figure 2.7 Supportive School Staff and Well-Being and School Belonging 
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Insight on Inclusive Curriculum 


Findings from GLSEN’s 2017 National School Climate Survey show that having an LGBTQ inclusive 
curriculum, such as learning about LGBTQ history and positive roles models, can positively shape the 
school experiences of LGBTQ students in general. With regard to LGBTQ curricular inclusion, we found 
that just over a quarter of AAPI LGBTQ students (27.4%) were taught positive representations of LGBTQ 
people, history, or events, which is similar to the percentage of the full sample of LGBTQ students. 


Teaching students about LGBTQ people, history, and events in a positive manner may help AAPI LGBTQ 
students feel more valued at school, and it may also promote positive feelings toward LGBTQ students 
from peers. Thus, we examined the relationship between having an inclusive curriculum and feeling unsafe 
because of personal characteristics, peer acceptance of LGBTQ people, and school belonging. As shown 

in the figure, compared to AAPI LGBTQ students who did not have an inclusive curriculum at their school, 
those who had an inclusive curriculum: 


e were less likely to feel unsafe because of their sexual orientation and gender expression;!°! 
© were more likely to have peers at school be accepting of LGBTQ people;'° and 
e felt more connected to their school community. 
Interestingly, AAPI LGBTQ Inclusive Curriculum and Feelings of Safety, Peer Acceptance, 
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possible that schools or 
school districts that include positive representations of LGBTQ topics may also be more likely to have 
positive inclusion about race/ethnicity in their curriculum, policies and practices. 


It is important to note that we did not ask questions about other types of curricular inclusion, such as 
content about AAPI people, history or events. Previous research has shown that for students of color, 
positive representations of people of color, history and events can help to dissolve stereotypical mainstream 
representations.°5 This would also benefit the learning experience and well-being of AAP! LGBTQ youth, 
and could also work in concert with LGBTQ inclusion to greater benefit this population of students. 


Conclusions. A school curriculum that is inclusive of diverse identities may help to instill beliefs in 

the intrinsic value of all individuals. We found that AAP! LGBTQ students who were taught positive 
representations about LGBTQ people, history, and events at school felt more connected to their school 
community and felt safer at school, not only with regard to their LGBTQ identity, but also with their racial/ 
ethnic identity. Therefore, having an LGBTQ curriculum may mitigate anti-LGBTQ victimization, as well as 
racist victimization for AAP! LGBTQ students. However, such an inclusive curriculum was unavailable for 
the majority of AAP! LGBTQ youth. Thus, it is imperative that educators are provided with both training 
and resources to deliver school lessons and activities that reflect the diverse identities and communities 
present in their classrooms. 


Conclusions 


In this section, we examined AAPI LGBTQ 
students’ experiences with school practices, 
particularly school disciplinary action and school 
resources and supports. AAPI LGBTQ students 
experienced somewhat high rates of school 
discipline, with the most common form being 
in-school discipline. We also found that AAPI 
LGBTQ students who experienced institutional 
discrimination were more likely to experience both 
in-school and out-of-school discipline. Research 
and policy initiatives that attempt to address 
school disciplinary action and juvenile justice must 
be inclusive of, and respond to the experiences of 
AAPI| LGBTQ youth. In order to ensure that schools 
are welcoming and affirming to all students, 
schools should eliminate policies and practices 
that discriminate against AAP] LGBTQ students. 
Moreover, administrators, policymakers, and 
teachers should advocate for disciplinary policies 
that are restorative instead of punitive. 


Overall, having access to school supports and 
resources helped to improve the school safety and 
educational outcomes for AAPI LGBTQ students. 
We found that having more LGBTQ-supportive 
staff was associated with greater feelings of school 


belonging and school safety, greater educational 
outcomes, and improved psychological well-being. 
Similarly, having an LGBTQ-inclusive curriculum 
was related to greater feelings of school belonging 
and school safety. Further, not only are the 
availability of and participation in GSAs beneficial 
for AAP! LGBTQ students, but ethnic/cultural clubs 
are as well. However, as our findings indicate, 
many AAPI LGBTQ students do not have access 

to these supportive resources. It is important to 
note that we did not explore any other resources 
regarding race/ethnicity, and so we do not have 
information on racial/ethnic specific resources. For 
instance, we do not know whether AAPI LGBTQ 
students are exposed to positive representations 

of AAPI history, people, and events or how such 
representations may be beneficial for their 
educational experience. Further, we were able to 
examine the benefits of having school personnel who 
are supportive of LGBTQ students, but were not able 
to examine school personnel who are supportive of 
AAPI students in general. Given that the experiences 
of AAPI LGBTQ students lie at the intersection 

of multiple forms of bias, future research should 
examine resources that support and affirm these 
students’ multiple marginalized identities. 
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Discussion 


Limitations 


The findings presented in this report provide new 
information and valuable insights on the school 
experiences of AAP! LGBTQ students. However, 
there are some limitations to our study. The 
participants in this study were only representative of 
those who self-identified as lesbian, gay, bisexual, 
transgender, or queer, and have some connection 

to the LGBTQ community either through local 
organizations or online, and LGBTQ youth who were 
not comfortable identifying their sexual orientation 
in this manner may not have learned about the 
survey. Therefore, AAP! LGBTQ youth who self- 
identified as LGBTQ but had no connection to the 
LGBTQ community may be underrepresented in this 
sample. The participants in this study also did not 
include students who have a sexual attraction to the 
same gender or multiple genders, but do not identify 
themselves as LGBQ. 


In the survey, there were several instances where 
we asked about sexual orientation, gender identity, 
and gender expression as it pertained to the unique 
school experiences of LGBTQ youth of color, but 
we did not ask similar questions regarding race/ 
ethnicity. For instance, we did not ask about peer 
or educator support related to race/ethnicity, 

which would have provided a more comprehensive 
understanding on the school experiences of AAPI 
LGBTQ students. 


In the survey, we only included two ethnic 
categories for AAP! when we asked students 

about their race/ethnicity: “Asian or South Asian” 
(Asian) and “Native Hawaiian or Pacific Islander” 
(Pacific Islander). Therefore, we could not examine 
school experiences within and across Asian LGBTQ 
students (e.g., Southeast Asian, South Asian, East 
Asian). Also, as noted in the Methods section of 
this report, the sample size of Pacific Islander 
LGBTQ students was too small to examine their 
school experiences alone; therefore, students 

who identified as Pacific Islander were combined 
with those who identified as Asian. Examining 
feelings of safety, victimization experiences, school 
discipline, and supports and resources among 
Asian ethnic groups and among Pacific Islanders, 
as well as differences across these ethnic groups, 
could provide more insight into the unique school 
experiences of AAP] LGBTQ students. 


It is also important to note that our survey only 
reflects the experiences of LGBTQ students who 
were in school during the 2016-2017 school year. 
Thus, findings from this survey may not necessarily 
reflect the experiences of AAP! LGBTQ students 
who had already dropped out of school, whose 
experiences may be different from students who 
remained in school. 


Conclusions 


Findings presented in this report highlight the 
unique experiences of AAPI LGBTQ students 

at the intersection of their various identities, 
including race, gender, and sexual orientation. 
The majority of AAPI LGBTQ students experienced 
harassment in school in the past year because 

of their sexual orientation, gender expression, 

and race/ethnicity. Experiences of anti-LGBTQ 
victimization were particularly severe for both 
trans/GNC AAPI students as well as multiracial 
AAPI students, which may be related to greater 
levels of social exclusion faced by these groups 
at school. We also found that racist victimization 
was particularly severe for multiracial AAP! LGBTQ 
students who attended majority AAPI schools. It 
may be that AAPI LGBTQ students who attend 
majority AAPI schools experience greater levels of 
social exclusion based on their multiracial status. 
Further, we also found that AAP! LGBTQ students 
who experienced both homophobic and racist 
victimization experienced the poorest academic 
outcomes and psychological well-being. AAPI 
LGBTQ youth who experienced sexual orientation- 
based victimization, gender expression-based 
victimization, or race-based victimization were 
also more likely to experience exclusionary school 
discipline, such as detention, suspension, or 
expulsion. Such disciplinary actions may increase 
their likelihood of involvement with the criminal 
and juvenile justice system. 


The findings in this report help to provide a 
deeper understanding of the experiences of 

AAPI students by examining the school-related 
experiences of AAP! LGBTQ students. Much of the 
general literature on AAPI students has focused 
on achievement, perhaps in order to challenge 
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the model minority myth that all AAPI youth are 
academically successful. The myth may also 
promote the notion that they avoid or are exempt 
from experiencing victimization at school. Further, 
it may also lead educators and administrators to 
believe that focusing on their studies prevents 
AAPI youth from being placed in situations 

that can lead to experiencing victimization. 

Yet our findings clearly demonstrate that many 
AAP| LGBTQ students experience challenges 

in school and need greater support. Trans/ 

GNC and multiracial AAP! LGBTQ students may 
especially need support from school educators and 
administrators — not only do these students face 
greater victimization due to their trans/GNC and 
multiracial status, but they may also be overlooked 
due to their AAPI status. 


We did identify critical resources that were 
beneficial for AAP! LGBTQ youth. For example, 
having an LGBTQ-inclusive curriculum and having 
LGBTQ-supportive educators at school were both 
associated with AAP!| LGBTQ students feeling more 
connected to their school community and feeling 
less unsafe regarding their sexual orientation, 
gender expression, and even their race/ethnicity. 
Supportive student clubs such as GSAs and ethnic/ 
cultural clubs were also associated with greater 
feelings of safety, and those who attended these 
clubs were more likely to engage in activism in 
their schools and communities. However, we found 
that many AAPI LGBTQ students did not have 
access to these supportive school resources. We 
also found that LGBTQ students who only identified 
as AAPI had more supportive school educators and 
higher level of support from administrators than 
multiracial AAPI LGBTQ students. This may be due 
to differences in attitudes toward various racial/ 
ethnic groups. In this vein, staff and administrators 
may apply the model minority stereotype to 
students who only identify as AAPI, and less so 

to multiracial AAPI students, and therefore treat 
those who only identify as AAPI more favorably 
than multiracial AAPI LGBTQ students. 


Recommendations 


As educators, advocates, and others concerned 
with issues of educational equity and access 
continue to address the myriad forms of oppression 
found in and out of school, such as racism, 
heterosexism, homophobia and transphobia, 

they must also account for the intersections of 


these forms of oppression. Therefore, addressing 
the concerns of AAPI LGBTQ students requires 

a nuanced approach to combating racism, 
homophobia, and transphobia. Further, it is 
important to have a greater understanding of the 
experiences, needs and concerns of AAPI LGBTQ 
students through specific and focused efforts. 


Given the paucity of data on challenges faced 

by AAPI youth in school and on discussions that 
involve bullying in schools in this population, 
information that is critical in policymaking and 
advocacy for AAPI LGBTQ youth may not always 
be available. Education researchers must work to 
obtain diverse and robust samples so that they 
can explore smaller racial/ethnic populations such 
as AAPI. This report continues to fill this gap in 
knowledge, so that educators, policymakers, safe 
school advocates, and others working to make 
schools a more inclusive space can continue to 
seek to understand the multifaceted experiences 
of AAPI LGBTQ students, particularly with 

regard to how we can render accessible specific 
resources that support these students at school 
and in larger communities outside of school. 

This report demonstrates the ways in which the 
availability of supportive student clubs, supportive 
educators, and other school-based resources for 
AAPI LGBTQ students can positively affect their 
school experiences. We recommend school leaders, 
education policymakers, and other individuals who 
want to provide safe learning environments for 
AAPI LGBTQ students to: 


e Support student clubs, such as GSAs and 
ethnic/cultural clubs. Organizations that work 
with GSAs and ethnic/cultural clubs should 
also come together to address AAPI LGBTQ 
students’ needs related to their multiple 
marginalized identities, including sexual 
orientation, gender, and race/ethnicity. 


Provide professional development for school 
staff on AAPI LGBTQ student issues. 


Increase student access to curricular 
resources that include diverse and positive 
representations of both AAPI and LGBTQ 
people, history, and events. 


Establish school policies and guidelines for 

staff in responding to anti-LGBTQ and racist 
behavior, and develop clear and confidential 
pathways for students to report victimization 
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that they experience. Local, state, and federal 
education agencies should also hold schools 
accountable for establishing and implementing 
these practices and procedures. 


Work to address the inequities in funding at 
the local, state, and national level to increase 
access to institutional supports and education 
in general, and to provide more professional 
development for educators and school 
counselors. 


Taken together, such measures can move us toward 
a future in which all students have the opportunity 
to learn and succeed in school, regardless of sexual 
orientation, gender identity, gender expression, 
race, or ethnicity. 
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For a full discussion of the Methods, refer to page 7 of GLSEN’s 
2017 National Schoo! Climate Survey report. 


Sexual orientation was assessed with a multi-check question item 
(i.e., gay, lesbian, straight/heterosexual, bisexual, pansexual, 
questioning, queer, and asexual) with an optional write-in item for 
sexual orientations not listed. Students in the categories Queer, 
Another Sexual Orientation, and Questioning/Unsure did not also 
indicate that they were gay/lesbian, bisexual, or pansexual. 


Pansexual identity is commonly defined as experiencing attraction 
to some people, regardless of their gender identity. This identity 
may be distinct from a Bisexual identity, which is commonly 
described as either experiencing attraction to some male-identified 
people and some female-identified people or as experiencing 
attraction to some people of the same gender and some people of 
different genders. 


Students who indicated that they were asexual and another 

sexual orientation were categorized as another sexual orientation. 
Additionally, students who indicated that their only sexual 
orientation was asexual and also indicated that they were cisgender 
were not included in the final study sample. Therefore, all 

students included in the Asexual category also are not cisgender 
(i.e., are transgender, genderqueer, another nonbinary identity, or 
questioning their gender). 


Race/ethnicity was assessed with a single multi-check question 
item (i.e., African American or Black; Asian or South Asian; Native 
Hawaiian or other Pacific Islander; Native American, American 
Indian, or Alaska Native; White or Caucasian; Hispanic or Latino/a; 
and Middle Eastern or Arab American) with an optional write-in 
item for race/ethnicities not listed. All participants included in this 
report identified as “Asian or South Asian” or “Native Hawaiian or 
Other Pacific Islander”. Percentages are listed for students who 
selected other racial/ethnic identities in addition to “Asian or South 
Asian” or “Native Hawaiian or Pacific Islander”. 


The racial/ethnic groups reported here are not mutually exclusive 
categories. Students who identified with more than one racial/ 
ethnic group in addition to identifying as “Asian or South Asian” or 
“Native Hawaiian or Other Pacific Islander” are counted in each of 
the relevant categories. 


It is important to note that we do not know the immigration status 
of the parents/guardians of students in our survey. Therefore, it 

is possible that students in the survey who were born outside the 
U.S. and its territories have U.S. citizenship because one of their 
parents/guardians does, and would not technically be immigrants to 
the U.S. Therefore, U.S. citizens born outside the U.S. may include 
both immigrants and non-immigrants. 


Gender was assessed via three items: an item assessing sex 
assigned at birth (i.e., male or female), an item assessing 
gender identity (i.e., male, female, nonbinary, and an additional 
write-in option), and a multiple response item assessing sex/ 
gender status (i.e., cisgender, transgender, genderqueer, intersex, 
and an additional write-in option). Based on responses to these 
three items, students’ gender was categorized as: Cisgender 
Male, Cisgender Female, Cisgender Unspecified (those who did 
not provide any assigned sex or gender identity information), 
Transgender Male, Transgender Female, Transgender Nonbinary, 
Transgender Unspecified (those who did not provide any gender 
identity information), Genderqueer, Another Nonbinary Identity 
(i.e., those who indicated a nonbinary identity but did not indicate 
that they were transgender or genderqueer, including those who 
wrote in identities such as “gender fluid” or “demi gender”), or 
Questioning/Unsure. 


Receiving educational accommodations was assessed with a 
question that asked students if they received any educational 
support services at school, including special education classes, 
extra time on tests, resource classes, or other accommodations. 


Students were placed into region based on which state the last 
school they attended was located in — Northeast: Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Washington, DC; South: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia; Midwest: 
Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin; West: 
Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming; U.S. 
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Territories: American Samoa, Guam, Northern Mariana Islands, 
Puerto Rico, U.S. Virgin Islands. 


Mean differences in reasons for feeling unsafe were examined using 
a repeated measures multivariate analysis of variance (MANOVA). 
The multivariate effect was significant: Pillai’s trace = .57, F(10, 
1470) = 190.87, p<.001. Pairwise comparisons were considered 
at p<.05. Significant differences were found between all reasons 
with the exception of: gender and body size/weight were not 
different from each other, and; actual or perceived disability and 
actual or perceived religion were not different from each other. 
Percentages are shown for illustrative purposes. 


Mean differences in rates of hearing biased language were 
examined using a repeated measures multivariate analysis of 
variance (MANOVA). The multivariate effect was significant: Pillai’s 
trace = .37, F(5, 1467) = 171.07, p<.001. Pairwise comparisons 
were considered at p<.05. Significant differences were found 
between all forms of biased language with the exception of: other 
homophobic remarks and not acting “masculine” enough were not 
different from each other, and; other homophobic remarks and 
racist remarks were not different from each other. Percentages are 
shown for illustrative purposes. 
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Violence, bullying and academic achievement: A study of 15-year- 
old adolescents and their school environment. Child Abuse & 
Neglect, 37(4), 243-251. 


Mean differences in rates of experiencing different forms 

of victimization were examined using a repeated measures 
multivariate analysis of variance (MANOVA). The multivariate effect 
was significant: Pillai’s trace = .06, F(2, 1436) = 41.42, p<.001. 
Pairwise comparisons were considered at p<.05. Significant 
differences were found between all forms of victimization with 
exception of victimization based on sexual orientation and 
victimization based on gender expression. Percentages are shown 
for illustrative purposes. 


The relationships between missing school, school belonging, and 
depression and severity of victimization due to sexual orientation 
were examined through Pearson correlations. Missing school: 
41468) = .46, p<.001; school belonging: (1465) = -.45, p<.001; 
depression: (1446) = .38, p<.001. 


The relationship between educational aspirations and severity 

of sexual orientation-based victimization was examined using an 
analysis of variance (ANOVA), with victimization based on sexual 
orientation as the dependent variable and educational aspirations 
as the independent variable. The effect was significant: F(5, 1448) 
= 6.21, p<.001, n * = .02. Post hoc comparisons were considered 
at p<.05. Those not planning to graduate high school or unsure 

of their high school graduation plans experienced greater levels of 
victimization than all others, except for vocational school. There 
were no other observable differences. Percentages are shown for 
illustrative purposes. 


The relationship between missing school, school belonging, and 
depression and severity of victimization due to race/ethnicity was 
examined through Pearson correlations. Missing school: (1473) 
= .27, p<.001; school belonging: (1471) = -.32, p<.001; 
depression: (1452) = .31, p<.001. 


The relationship between educational aspirations and severity 

of race-based victimization was examined using an analysis of 
variance (ANOVA), with victimization based on race/ethnicity as the 
dependent variable and educational aspirations as the independent 
variable. The effect was not significant. There were no observable 
differences. 
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To test differences in severity of victimization by trans/GNC 
identity, a series of t-tests were conducted, with trans/GNC identity 
as the independent variable, and severity of victimization as the 
dependent variable. The effect was significant for victimization 
based on sexual orientation and victimization based on gender 
expression. Victimization based on sexual orientation: (984.48) = 
6.13, p<.001; victimization based on gender expression: t(889.00) 
= 10.62, p<.001. Trans/GNC AAPI students and cisgender LGBQ 
AAPI students did not differ on victimization based on race/ 
ethnicity. Percentages are shown for illustrative purposes. 
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To test differences in severity of victimization by multiracial/ 
multiethnic status, a series of t-tests were conducted, with 
multiracial/multiethnic status as the independent variable, and 
severity of victimization as the dependent variable. The effect was 
significant for victimization based on sexual orientation and gender 
expression. Sexual orientation: (1462.33) = -4.17, p<.001; 
gender expression: (1368.63) = -2.32, p<.05. LGBTQ students 
who only identified as AAPI did not differ from multiracial AAPI 
LGBTQ students on experiences of victimization based on race/ 
ethnicity. Percentages are shown for illustrative purposes. 


To examine whether school racial composition moderated the 
relationship between multiracial/multiethnic status and race- 
based victimization, a two-way analysis of variance (ANOVA) was 
conducted, with multiracial/multiethnic status and school racial 
composition as the independent variables, multiracial/multiethnic 
status X school racial composition as the interaction term, and 
severity of race-based victimization as the dependent variable. 

The univariate effect was significant: F(7, 1302) = 5.14, p<.001. 
School racial composition was significantly associated with severity 
of race-based victimization: F(3, 1302) = 3.97, p<.01. Multiracial/ 
multiethnic status X school racial composition interaction was 
significantly associated with severity of race-based victimization: 
F(3, 1302) = 4.68, p<.01. No differences were found between 
multiracial/multiethnic status and race-based victimization. 


A similar analysis was conducted to examine whether school racial 
composition moderated the relationship between multiracial/ 
multiethnic status and anti-LGBTQ victimization. A two-way 
multivariate analysis of variance (MANOVA) was conducted, with 
multiracial/multiethnic status and school racial composition 

as the independent variables, multiracial/multiethnic status X 
school racial composition as the interaction term, and severity of 
victimization based on sexual orientation and based on gender 
expression as the dependent variables. No interaction effects were 
found for both victimization based on sexual orientation and based 
on gender expression. 


The full percentage breakdowns are as follows — did not experience 
victimization due to sexual orientation or race/ethnicity: 25.3%; 
experienced victimization due sexual orientation, but not race/ 
ethnicity: 21.0%; experienced victimization due to race/ethnicity, 
but not sexual orientation: 14.2%; experienced victimization due to 
both sexual orientation and race/ethnicity: 39.5%. 


To examine differences in number of school days missed, a one-way 
analysis of covariance (ANCOVA) was conducted, with experiences 
of sexual orientation-based victimization, race-based victimization, 
or both as the independent variable, and number of school days 
missed due to feeling unsafe as the dependent variable, while 
controlling for school racial composition and racial identification 
(only AAPI vs. multiracial AAPI). The main effect was significant: 
F(3, 1464) = 43.95, p<.001, ne = .08. Pairwise comparisons 
were considered at p<.05: students who experienced both forms 

of victimization missed more days than all others; students who 
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experienced neither form of victimization missed fewer days 

than those who only experienced victimization based on sexual 
orientation and both forms of victimization. All other comparisons 
were not significant. Percentages are shown for illustrative 
purposes. 


To examine differences in levels of school belonging, a one-way 
analysis of covariance (ANCOVA) was conducted, with experiences 
of sexual orientation-based victimization, race-based victimization, 
or both as the independent variable, and school belonging as the 
dependent variable, while controlling for school racial composition 
and racial identification (only AAPI vs. multiracial AAPI). The 
main effect was significant: F(3, 1462) = 70.93, p<.001, leg = 
.13. Pairwise comparisons were considered at p<.05: students 
who experienced both forms of victimization had lower levels of 
belonging than all others; students who experienced neither form 
of victimization had the highest levels of belonging. All other 
comparisons were not significant. Percentages are shown for 
illustrative purposes. 


To examine differences in levels of depression, a one-way analysis 
of covariance (ANCOVA) was conducted, with experiences of sexual 
orientation-based victimization, race-based victimization, or both 4l 
as the independent variable, and depression as the dependent 
variable, while controlling for school racial composition and racial 
identification (only AAPI vs multiracial AAPI). The main effect 

was significant: F(3, 1443) = 58.84, p<.001, ny = .11. Pairwise 
comparisons were considered at p<.05: students who experienced 
both forms of victimization had higher levels of depression than 

all others; students who experienced neither form of victimization 
had the lowest levels of depression. All other comparisons were not 
significant. Percentages are shown for illustrative purposes. 
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hallways: Asian American adolescents’ experiences of peer 
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To examine the interaction between victimization based on sexual 
orientation and victimization based on race/ethnicity on level 

of school belonging, a three-step hierarchical regression model 
was conducted. In the first step, level of school belonging was 
regressed onto the independent variable, severity of victimization 
based on sexual orientation. The model accounted for a significant 
portion of the variance (19.8%) and the model was significant: 
F(1, 1461) = 361.21, Adj. R? = .198, p<.001. Victimization 
based on sexual orientation was a significant predictor: B = -.07, 
p<.001. For step two, the moderator, victimization based on 
race/ethnicity was added. Victimization based on race/ethnicity 
accounted for an additional 3.0% above and beyond the variance 
accounted from victimization based on sexual orientation, and 

the model was significant: F(2, 1460) = 216.73, Adj. R? = .228, 
p<.001. Victimization based on race/ethnicity was a significant 
predictor: B = -.10, p<.001. For step three, the interaction term 
between the independent and moderator variables was introduced. 
The interaction term accounted for an additional 0.5% above 

and beyond the variance accounted from the independent and 
moderator variables, and the model was significant: F(3, 1459) 

= 149.25, p<.001; Adj. AR? = .233, p<.001. Both forms of 
victimization remained significant predictors. The interaction was 
also significant: B = .01, p<.001, indicating that the negative 
effect of homophobic victimization on school belonging was 
strongest among AAPI LGBTQ students who experienced higher 
levels of homophobic victimization and lower levels of racist 
victimization. 
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To examine the interaction between victimization based on sexual 
orientation and victimization based on race/ethnicity on level 

of depression, a three-step hierarchical regression model was 
conducted. In the first step, level of depression was regressed 
onto the independent variable, severity of victimization based 

on sexual orientation. The model accounted for a significant 
portion of the variance (14.3%) and the model was significant: 
F(1, 1430) = 239.39, Adj. R? = .143, p<.001. Victimization 
based on sexual orientation was a significant predictor: B = .07, 
p<.001. For step two, the moderator, victimization based on 
race/ethnicity was added. Victimization based on race/ethnicity 
accounted for an additional 3.2% above and beyond the variance 
accounted from victimization based on sexual orientation, and 
the model was significant: F(2, 1429) = 152.58, Adj. R? = .175, 
p<.001. Victimization based on race/ethnicity was a significant 
predictor: B = .13, p<.001. For step three, the interaction term 
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between the independent and moderator variables was introduced. 
The interaction term accounted for an additional 0.5% above 

and beyond the variance accounted from the independent and 
moderator variables, and the model was significant: F(3, 1428) 

= 105.59, p<.001; Adj. AR? = .180, p<.001. Both forms of 
victimization remained significant predictors. The interaction was 
also significant: B = -.01, p<.01, indicating that the negative 
effect of homophobic victimization on depression was strongest 
among AAPI LGBTQ students who experienced higher levels of 
homophobic victimization and lower levels of racist victimization. 


A similar three-step hierarchical regression model was conducted 
to examine the interaction between victimization based on sexual 
orientation and victimization based on race/ethnicity on missing 
school due to safety concerns. In the first step, missing school was 
regressed onto the independent variable, severity of victimization 
based on sexual orientation. For step two, the moderator, 
victimization based on race/ethnicity was added. For step three, the 
interaction between the independent and moderator variables was 
introduced. The sexual orientation-based victimization X race-based 
victimization interaction was not related to missing school. 


tis also relevant to consider the racial socialization that AAPI 
LGBTQ students may receive from parents, guardians, and other 
amily members in the form of explicit and/or implicit messages 
about how to operate as an AAPI individual in the U.S. These 
messages may prepare young people for experiences with racial 
injustice, and could also possibly be helpful in preparing youth 
or experiences with other forms of injustice, such as anti-LGBTQ 
victimization. Read more: 


eblett, E. W. J., White, R. L., Ford, K. R., Philip, C. L., Nguyén, 
H. X., & Sellers, R. M. (2008). Patterns of racial socialization and 
psychological adjustment: Can parental communications about race 
reduce the impact of racial discrimination? Journal of Research on 
Adolescence, 18(3), 477-515. 


Chi-square tests were performed examining the common types of 
school staff response by whether it was perceived to be effective or 
ineffective (a dichotomous variable was created for effectiveness: 
effective = “very effective” or “somewhat effective”; ineffective = 
“not at all effective” or “somewhat ineffective”). The only common 
response perceived to be effective was talking to the perpetrator/ 
telling the perpetrator to stop: y2(1) = 38.21, p<.001, o =-.318. 
The other two common responses were perceived to be ineffective: 
telling the student to ignore it: y2(1)=92.76, p<.001, » = .-495; 
did nothing/did not take action: ¥7(1)=86.99, p<.001, » = -.480. 
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American and Pacific Islander children and mental health (pp. 
143-167). Santa Barbara, California: Praeger. 
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achievement. Developmental Psychology, 45(3), 740-763. 
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To test differences in frequency of reporting victimization to 
family members by outness to family members while controlling 
for respondent's age and gender (cisgender vs. trans/GNC), we 
conducted an analysis of covariance (ANCOVA), where reporting 

to family was the dependent variable, outness to family members 
was the independent variable, and age and gender were covariates. 
After controlling for age and gender, the main effect for outness to 
family was significant: F(1, 809) = 29.82, p<.001. 


The relationship between family members talking to school staff 
about the AAPI LGBTQ student's experiences with victimization, 
and experiences of anti-LGBTQ victimization (victimization 

based on sexual orientation, victimization based on gender 
expression), and race-based victimization, while controlling for 
reporting victimization to family members, outness to parents, 
and age were examined through partial correlations. The following 
relationship was significant: gender expression-based victimization: 
4344) = .17, p<.01. Experiences with sexual orientation-based 
victimization, and race-based victimization were not related to a 
family members talking to school staff. 


The relationship between family members talking to school staff 
about their AAPI LGBTQ child’s experiences with victimization, and 
disability status and educational accommodation services, while 
controlling for reporting victimization to family members, outness 
to parents, and age were examined through partial correlations. The 
following relationship was significant: Disability status: (344) = 
.12, p<.05. Receiving education accommodation services was not 
related to a family members talking to school staff. 


Kosciw, J. G., Greytak, E. A., Zongrone, A. D., Clark, C. M., & 
Truong, N. L. (2018). The 2017 National School Climate Survey: 
The experiences of lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender, and queer 
youth in our nation’s schools. New York: GLSEN. 


Cholewa, B., Hull, M. F., Babcock, C. R., & Smith, A. D. (2018). 
Predictors and academic outcomes associated with in-school 
suspension. School Psychology Quarterly, 33(2), 191-199. 


Johnson, M., & Naughton, J. (2019). Just another school?: The 
need to strengthen legal protections for students facing disciplinary 
transfers. Notre Dame Journal of Law, Ethics and Public Policy, 
33(1), 1-40. 


Greytak, E. A., Kosciw, J. G., Villenas, C., & Giga, N. M. (2016). 
From Teasing to Torment: School Climate Revisited, A Survey of 
U.S. Secondary School Students and Teachers. New York: GLSEN. 
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orientation-based disparities in school and juvenile discipline: 
A multiple group comparison of contributing factors. Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 108(2). 


Snapp, S., Hoenig, J., Fields, A., & Russell, S. T. (2015). Messy, 
butch, and queer: LGBTQ youth and the school-to-prison pipeline. 
Journal of Adolescent Research, 30, 57-82. 


The relationship between experiences with victimization (based 

on sexual orientation, gender expression, and race/ethnicity) and 
school disciplinary action, while controlling for race/ethnicity (AAPI 
only vs. multiracial AAPI), outness to students, and outness to 
staff, were examined through partial correlations. For in-school 
discipline, all correlations were significant: Sexual orientation- 
based victimization: (1388) = .26, p<.001; Gender expression- 
based victimization: (1388) = .23, p<.001; Race-based 
victimization: 41388) = .15, p<.001. All correlations were also 
significant for out-of-school victimization: Sexual orientation-based 
victimization: 41388) = .22, p<.001; Gender expression-based 
victimization: (1388) = .18, p<.001; Race-based victimization: 
r(1388) = .10, p<.001. All correlations were also significant 
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for contact with law enforcement: Sexual orientation-based 
victimization: (1388) = .10, p<.001; Gender expression-based 
victimization: (1388) = .10, p<.001; Race-based victimization: 
1388) = .08, p<.01. 


The relationship between missing school and school discipline 
(in-school discipline, out-of-school discipline, contact with law 
enforcement), while controlling for race/ethnicity (AAPI only vs. 
multiracial AAP!) was examined through partial correlations — In- 
school discipline: (1456) = .19, p<.001; out-of-school discipline: 
41456) = .18, p<.001; contact with law enforcement: (1456) = 
.07, p<.01. 


The relationship between experiencing any anti-LGBTQ 
discriminatory policies and practices, and school discipline 
(in-school discipline, out-of-school discipline, contact with law 
enforcement), while controlling for race/ethnicity (AAPI only vs. 
multiracial AAPI), was examined through partial correlations — In- 
school discipline: (1444) = .17, p<.001; out-of-school discipline: 
41444) = .12, p<.001. Experiences with any anti-LGBTQ 
discrimination was not related to contact with law enforcement. 


Kosciw, J. G., Greytak, E. A., Zongrone, A. D., Clark, C. M., & 
Truong, N. L. (2018). The 2017 National School Climate Survey: 
The experiences of lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender, and queer 
youth in our nation’s schools. New York: GLSEN. 


Chi-square tests were performed looking at experiences with school 
discipline (in-school discipline, out-of-school discipline, and 
contact with law enforcement) by gender (trans/GNC vs. cisgender 
LGBQ). In-school discipline: ¥2(1) = 6.55, p<.05, o = -.07; out- 
of-school discipline: ¥2(1) = 7.36, p<.01, » = -.07. There were no 
differences in contact with law enforcement between trans/GNC 
and cisgender LGBQ AAPI students. 


To test for whether anti-LGBTQ victimization mediated the 
relationship between trans/gnc status and in-school and out- 
of-school discipline, six separate regression analyses were 
conducted, three for in-school discipline and three for out-of-school 
discipline. All three sets regression analyses must be significant 
for mediation to occur for each type of school discipline. For both 
in-school and out-of-school discipline, sexual orientation and 
gender expression based victimization were significant mediators. 
Regression analyses between trans/gnc status and victimization: 
sexual orientation-based victimization: B = -1.38, p<.001; sexual 
orientation-based victimization: B = -2.47, p<.001. Logistic 
regression analyses between victimization and discipline: sexual 
orientation-based victimization and in-school discipline: odds ratio 
(OR) = 1.16, p<x.001; gender expression-based victimization and 
in-school discipline: OR = 1.12, p<.001; sexual orientation-based 
victimization and out-of-school discipline: OR = 1.15, p<.001; 
gender expression-based victimization and out-of-school discipline: 
OR = 1.13, p<.001. Regression analyses between trans/gnc status 
and discipline: in-school discipline: B = 0.74, p<.05; out-of-school 
discipline: B = 0.50, p<.01. The Sobel test for mediation was 
significant for sexual orientation as mediator: in-school discipline: 
Z= -6.53, p<.001; out-of-school discipline: z= -4.79, p<.001. 
The Sobel test for mediation was significant for gender expression- 
based victimization as mediator: in-school discipline: z= -7.86, 
p<.001; out-of-school discipline: z= -5.29, p<.001. 


The Sobel test was calculated using the Sobel test online 
interactive calculation tool: http://quantpsy.org/sobel/sobel.htm 


Ksinan, A. J., Vazsonyi, A. T., Jiskrova, G. K., & Peugh, J. L. 
(2019). National ethnic and racial disparities in disciplinary 
practices: A contextual analysis in American secondary schools. 
Journal of School Psychology, 74, 106-125. 


Silverman, T. (2019). School discipline disparities: How we can do 
better. https://www.iyi.org/school-discipline-disparities-how-we-can- 
do-better/ 


Chi-square tests were performed looking at experiences with school 
discipline (in-school discipline, out-of-school discipline, and contact 
with law enforcement) by race/ethnicity (AAPI only vs. multiracia 
AAPI). Multiracial AAP! LGBTQ students were more likely to 
experience all three types of school discipline than those who only 
identified as AAPI: In-school discipline: y2(1) = 23.51, p<.001, = 
.13; Out-of-school discipline: ¥2(1) = 6.03, p<.05, @ = .06; Contact 
with law enforcement: y?(1) = 9.43, p<.01, o = .08. 


Chi-square tests were performed looking at educational aspirations 
by in-school discipline, out-of-school discipline, and contact with 
law enforcement. Students were less likely to plan on pursuing 
post-secondary education when they experienced: In-school 
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discipline: ¥2(5) = 11.23, p<.05, Cramer’s V = .09; Out-of-school 
discipline: ¥2(5) = 14.43, p<.05, Cramer’s V = .10, and; Contact 
with law enforcement: y7(5) = 36.72, p<.001, Cramer’s V = .16. 


To test differences in GPA by in-school discipline, out-of-school 
discipline, and contact with law enforcement, while controlling for 
race/ethnicity (AAPI only vs. multiracial AAPI), partial correlations 
were conducted. All three types of school discipline were related 
to lower GPA: In-school discipline: (1457)=-.22, p<.001; Out- 
of-school discipline: (1457)=-.16, p<.001; Contact with law 
enforcement: (1457)=-.16, p<.001. 


Kosciw, J. G., Greytak, E. A., Zongrone, A. D., Clark, C. M., & 
Truong, N. L. (2018). The 2017 National School Climate Survey: 
The experiences of lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender, and queer 
youth in our nation’s schools. New York: GLSEN. 


A chi-square test was performed looking at locale on the availability 
of GSAs at school: x7(2) = 78.50, p<.001, Cramer’s V = .23. 
Pairwise comparisons were considered at p<.05. AAPI LGBTQ 
students in suburban schools were more likely to have a GSA than 
students in urban and rural schools. Students in urban schools 
were more likely to have a GSA than students in rural schools. 


A chi-square test was performed looking at region on the 
availability of GSAs at school: ¥7(3) = 80.96, p<.001, Cramer's V 
= .24. Pairwise comparisons were considered at p<.05. Students 
in the Northeast were more likely to have a GSA than students in 
the South to have a GSA. Students in the West were more likely to 
have a GSA than students in the Midwest and South. Students in 
the Midwest were more likely to have a GSA than students in the 
South. Students in the Northeast did not differ from students in 
the Midwest and West on having a GSA at their school. 


The relationship between school size and the availability of a 
GSA was examined through a Pearson correlation: (1464) = 
p<.001. AAPI LGBTQ students who attended larger schools were 
more likely to have a GSA at their school. 


A chi-square test was performed looking at school racial 
composition on the availability of a GSA at their school. No 
differences were found on the availability of a GSA by school racial 
composition. 


Porta, C. M., Singer, E., Mehus, C. J., Gower, A. L., Saewyc, E., 
Fredkove, W., & Eisenberg, M. E. (2017). LGBTQ youth's views on 
gay-straight alliances: Building community, providing gateways, and 
representing safety and support. Journal of School Health, 87(7), 
489-497. 


Toomey, R. B. & Russell, S. T. (2013). Gay-straight alliances, 
social justice involvement, and school victimization of lesbian, gay, 
bisexual, and queer youth: Implications for school well-being and 
plans to vote. Youth & Society, 45(4), 500-522. 


To test differences in missing school and feelings of school 
belonging by the availability of a GSA at their school, independent 
t-tests were conducted, with GSAs as the independent variable, and 
missing school and feelings of school belonging as the dependent 
variables. Students who had a GSA at their school were less likely 
to miss school in the past month: (952.66) = 5.30, p<.001. 
Students who had a GSA at their school also felt a greater sense 

of connection to their school community: (1052.47) = -8.81, 
p<.001. 


Chi-square tests were performed looking at feelings of safety (due 
to their sexual orientation, gender expression and race/ethnicity) 
and the availability of a GSA at their school. Students who had a 
GSA at their school were: less likely to feel unsafe because of their 
sexual orientation: x7(1) = 38.17, p<.001, » = -.16, and; less 
likely to feel unsafe because of their gender expression: x°(1) = 
6.42, p=.01, » = -.07. Having a GSA at their school did not affect 
feelings of safety due to their race/ethnicity. 


A chi-square test was performed looking at school racial 
composition and the availability of an ethnic/cultural club at 
their school: y7(3) = 14.62, p<.01, Cramer’s V = .11. Pairwise 
comparisons were considered at p<.05. Students in majority- 
White schools were less likely to have an ethnic/cultural club 
than students in majority-AAPI schools. No other differences were 
observed. 


A chi-square test was performed looking at region (Northeast, 
South, Midwest, West) and the availability of an ethnic/cultural 
club at their school: ¥7(3) = 15.94, p<.01, Cramer’s V = .11. 
Pairwise comparisons were considered at p<.05. Students who 
attended schools in the West were more likely to have an ethnic/ 
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cultural club than students in the Northeast and South. Students in 
the Northeast, Midwest, and South did not differ from each other. 


A chi-square test was performed looking at school racial 
composition (majority AAPI, majority White, majority other 
non-White race, no majority race) and region (Northeast, South, 
Midwest, and West): ¥?(9) = 152.85, p<.001, Cramer’s V = .20. 
Pairwise comparisons were considered at p<.05. Students who 
attended majority-AAPI schools were more likely to be in the West 
than students in the Northeast, South, and Midwest: Students 
who attended majority-White schools were: more likely to be in the 
Midwest than students in the West and South, more likely to be in 
the Northeast than in the West, and more likely to be in the South 
than in the West. Students who attended majority other non-White 
schools were more likely to be in the South than students in the 
Midwest. No other differences were found. 


A chi-square test was performed looking at locale (urban, suburban, 
rural) and the availability of an ethnic/cultural club at their school: 

42(2) = 48.71, p<.001, Cramer’s V = .18. Pairwise comparisons 
were considered at p<.05. Students who attended rural schoo 
were less likely to have an ethnic/cultural club than students i 
urban and suburban schools. No other differences were found. 


an 


The relationship between school size and availability of an ethnic/ 
cultural club was examined through a Pearson correlation. AAPI 
LGBTQ students who attended larger schools were more likely to 
have an ethnic/cultural club: (1454) = .38, p<.001. 


A chi-square test was performed looking at feelings of safety due to 
race/ethnicity and the availability of an ethnic/cultural club at their 
school. Students who had an ethnic cultural club at their school 
felt safer due to their race/ethnicity: ¥2(1) = 11.87, p<.001, o= 
-.09 


To test differences in school belonging by presence of an ethnic/ 
cultural club, an independent t-test was conducted, with 
availability of an ethnic/cultural club as the independent variable, 
and feelings of school belonging as the dependent variable. 
Students who had an ethnic/cultural club at their school had 
greater feelings of school belonging: (1463) = -4.03, p<.001. 


Toomey, R. B., Ryan, C., Diaz, R. M., & Russell, S. T. (2011). High 
school Gay-Straight Alliances (GSAs) and young adult well-being: 
An examination of GSA presence, participation, and perceived 
effectiveness. Applied Developmental Science, 15(4), 175-185. 


Ocampo, A. C. & Soodjinda, D. (2016). Invisible Asian Americans: 
the intersection of sexuality, race, and education among gay Asian 
Americans. Race Ethnicity and Education, 193), 480-499. 


Museus, S. (2008). The role of ethnic student organizations in 
fostering African American and Asian American students’ cultural 
adjustment and membership at predominantly White institutions. 
Journal of College Student Development, 496), 568-586. 


Bowman, N. A., Park, J. J., & Denson, N. (2015). Student 
involvement in ethnic student organizations: Examining civic 
outcomes 6 years after graduation. Research in Higher Education, 
56(2), 127-145. 


Poteat, V. P., Calzo, J. P., & Yoshikawa, Y. (2018). Gay-straight 
alliance involvement and youths’ participation in civic engagement, 
advocacy, and awareness-raising. Journal of Applied Developmental 
Psychology, 56, 13-20. 


Toomey, R. B. & Russell, S. T. (2013). Gay-straight alliances, 
social justice involvement, and school victimization of lesbian, gay, 
bisexual, and queer youth: Implications for school well-being and 
plans to vote. Youth & Society, 45(4), 500-522. 


A chi-square test was performed looking at school racial 
composition and GSA participation. GSA participation was not 
related to school racial composition. 


Chi-square tests were performed looking at demographic 
characteristics (multiracial AAPI vs. AAPI only, and immigration 
status) and GSA participation. GSA participation was not related to 
multiracial status and immigration status. 


To examine differences in school belonging by GSA participation, 
an analysis of variance (ANOVA) was conducted with level of GSA 
participation as the independent variable, and feelings of school 
belonging as the dependent variable. No significant differences 
were observed. 


To examine differences in comfort bringing up LGBTQ issues in 
class by GSA participation, an analysis of variance (ANOVA) was 
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conducted with level of GSA participation as the independent 
variable, and comfort bringing up LGBTQ issues in class as the 
dependent variable. The univariate effect was significant: F(2, 
932) = 12.02, p<.001, n.? = .03 . Pairwise comparisons were 
considered at p<.05. Students who did not attend GSA meetings 
were less likely to bring up LGBTQ issues in class than those who 
attended GSA meetings as non-leaders and as leaders. GSA leaders 
and non-leaders did not differ on comfort with bringing up LGBTQ 
issues in class. 


GLSEN Days of Action (including Ally Week, No Name-Calling 
Week, and Day of Silence) are national student-led events of 
school-based LGBTQ advocacy, coordinated by GLSEN. The Day 
of Silence occurs each year in the spring, and is designed to draw 
attention to anti-LGBTQ name-calling, bullying, and harassment in 
schools. Visit www.dayofsilence.org for more information. 


To examine differences in rates of participation by level of GSA 
participation, two chi-square tests were conducted: participating 

in GLSEN Day of Action, and participating in a rally, protest, or 
demonstration for a cause. The effects for both were significant. 
GLSEN Day of Action: y?(2) = 132.02, p<.001, Cramer’s V = .38; 
rally, protest, or demonstration: ¥2(2) = 30.43, p<.001, Cramer’s 
V = .18. Pairwise comparisons were considered at p<.05. For both 
activities, GSA members, both leaders and non-leaders, were more 
likely to participate than students who were not GSA members; and 
GSA leaders were more likely than GSA non-leaders to participate. 


To examine differences in rates of participation by level of GSA 
participation, two chi-square tests were conducted: participating 
in a boycott against a company, and contacting politicians, 
governments, or authorities about issues that are important to 
them. The effects for both were significant. Participating in a 
boycott against a company: y?(2) = 132.02, p<.001, Cramer’s V 
= .38; contacting politicians, governments, or authorities: y%2(2) 
= 132.02, p<.001, Cramer's V = .38. Pairwise comparisons were 
considered at p<.05. For both activities, GSA leaders were more 
likely to participate than non-members. No differences were found 
between GSA leaders and GSA non-leaders, and no differences 
were found between GSA non-leaders and non-members. 


To examine differences in rates of participation by level of GSA 
participation, three chi-square tests were conducted: participating 
in an event where people express their political views, volunteering 
to campaign for a political cause or candidate, and expressing 
political views about politics or social issues on social media. 

The effects for all three were significant. Events for expressing 
views: x2(2) = 49.83, p<.001, Cramer’s V = .23; volunteering to 
campaign: ¥°(2) = 20.32, p<.001, Cramer’s V = .15; expressing 
political views: ¥7(2) = 11.66, p<.001, Cramer’s V = .11. Pairwise 
comparisons were considered at p<.05. For all three activities, 
GSA members, both leaders and non-leaders, were more likely 

to participate than students who were not GSA members; and no 
differences were found between GSA non-leaders and leaders on 
participation. 


To examine differences in anti-LGBTQ victimization by GSA 
participation, a multivariate analysis of variance (MANOVA) was 
conducted with level of GSA participation as the independent 
variable, and two dependent variables: severity of victimization due 
to sexual orientation, and severity of victimization due to gender 
expression. The multivariate effect was significant: Pillai’s Trace 

= .03, F(4, 1780) = 7.52. The univariate effects for victimization 
due to sexual orientation and gender expression were both 
significant. Sexual orientation: F(2, 890) = 13.67, p<.001. Gender 
expression: F(2, 890) = 12.07, p<.001. Pairwise comparisons were 
considered at p<.05. Sexual orientation: students attending as a 
leader/officer experienced greater levels of victimization than those 
who did not attend and those attending as a non-leader; there was 
no difference between those not attending and those attending as 

a non-leader. Gender expression: students attending as a leader/ 
officer experienced greater levels of victimization than those who 
not attending and those attending as a non-leader; there was no 
difference between those not attending and those attending as a 
non-leader. 


A chi-square test was conducted looking at school racial 
composition and ethnic/cultural club participation. School racial 
composition was not related to ethnic/cultural club participation. 


A chi-square test was conducted looking at immigrant status and 
ethnic/cultural club participation: y2(2) = 7.57, p<.05, @ = .08. 
Comparisons showed the following significant differences at p<.05: 
U.S. born students were less likely to participate than those born 
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outside the U.S.; U.S. born students were less likely to participate 
as a leader. U.S. born students did not differ from those born 
outside the U.S. on participating as a non-leader. 


A chi-square test was conducted looking at racial identification 
(multiracial AAPI vs. AAPI only) and ethnic/cultural club 
participation. Multiracial AAP] LGBTQ students did not differ 
from those who only identify as AAPI on ethnic/cultural club 
participation. 


To examine differences in school belonging by ethnic/cultural club 
participation, an analysis of variance (ANOVA) was conducted 
with level of ethnic/cultural club participation as the independent 
variable, and feelings of school belonging as the dependent 
variable. No significant differences were observed. 


To examine whether school belonging was related to ethnic/cultural 
club participation by school racial composition, a two-way analysis 
of variance (ANOVA) was conducted with ethnic/cultural club 
participation as the independent variable, ethnic/cultural club 
participation X school racial composition as the interaction term, 
and school belonging as the dependent variable. The univariate 
effect was not significant. No differences were found between 
participation in ethnic/cultural clubs and school belonging, and no 
differences were found between the participation in ethnic/cultural 
clubs X school racial composition interaction and school belonging. 


We examined differences in rates of participation in the following 
activities: participating in an event where people express their 
political views (such as a poetry slam or youth forum); volunteering 
to campaign for a political cause or candidate; participating in 

a boycott against a company; expressing views about politics or 
social issues on social media; participating in a rally, protest, or 
demonstration for a cause; participating in a GLSEN Day of Action; 
and contacting politicians, governments, or authorities about issues 
that are important to the student. 


To examine differences in rates of participation by level of ethnic/ 
cultural club participation, a series of chi-square tests were 
conducted for each form of activism. The effect was significant for 
the following forms of activism: Event to express political views: 
y2(2) = 43.27, p<.001, Cramer’s V = .20; volunteering: x°(2) = 
33.74, p<.001, Cramer's V = .18; boycott: y?(2) = 19.35, p<.001, 
Cramer's V = .13; social media: y?(2) = 18.47, p<.001, Cramer’s V 
= .13; rally: ¥°(2) = 24.39, p<.001, Cramer’s V = .15; contacting 
politicians: ¥2(2) = 32.77, p<.001, Cramer’s V = .17. No 
differences were found for participating in a GLSEN Day of Action. 
Pairwise comparisons were considered at p<.05. For participating 
in a boycott, non-leader club members were more likely to 
participate than students who did not attend club meetings; no 
differences were found between ethnic/cultural club leaders, and 
non-leaders and those who did not attend meetings on participation 
in boycotts. For participating in an event to express political 

views, volunteering to campaign, expressing views on social 

media, participating in a rally, and contacting politicians, club 
leaders were more likely than those who did not attend meetings 
to: club leaders and non-leaders were more likely to participate in 
these activities than those who did not attend club meetings; no 
differences were found between club leaders and non-leaders on 
participating in these activities. 


To examine differences in racist victimization by ethnic/cultural 
club participation, an analysis of variance (ANOVA) was conducted, 
with frequency of racist victimization as the dependent variable, 
and level of ethnic/cultural club participation as the independent 
variable. The effect was not significant. A similar analysis of 
covariance (ANCOVA) was conducted, controlling for school racial 
composition. The results did not change. 


Shelton, S. A. & Barnes, M. E. (2016). “Racism just isn’t an issue 
anymore”: Preservice teachers’ resistances to the intersections of 
sexuality and race. Teaching and Teacher Education, 55, 165-174. 


To test differences in race/ethnicity and supportive school 
personnel, two separate independent t-tests were conducted, with 
race/ethnicity (AAPI only vs. multiracial AAPI) as the independent 
variable, and supportive staff and supportive administrators as 
the dependent variables. LGBTQ students who only identified as 
AAPI were more likely to have supportive staff and administrators 
than multiracial AAP! LGBTQ students: (1456) = 2.97, p<.01; 
supportive administrators: (1459) = 2.49, p<.05. 


The relationship between number of supportive educators, and 
feelings of school belonging and psychological well-being (self- 
esteem, depression) were examined through Pearson correlations. 
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Students who have more supportive staff had greater levels of 

school belonging, higher levels of self-esteem, and lower levels of 
depression: Feelings of school belonging: (1456) = .49, p<.001; 
Self-esteem: (1439) = .26, p<.001; Depression: (1438) = -.28, 


p<.001 


The relationship between number of supportive educators and 


missing school, feeling unsafe 
expression, and race/ethnicity), 


due to sexual orientation, gender 
and GPA were examined through 


Pearson correlations. Students who had more supportive staff: 


were less likely to miss school; 
to sexual orientation, gender ex| 


had higher GPAs. Missing school: (1457) = -.28, p<.001; feeling 


were less likely to feel unsafe due 
pression, and race/ethnicity; and 


unsafe due to sexual orientation: (1458) = -.25, p<.001; feeling 


unsafe due to gender expression: (1458) = -.15, p<.001; feeling 
458) = -.13, p<001; GPA: (1458) 


unsafe due to race/ethnicity: 
=.15, p<.001. 


To examine differences in educational aspirations by number 


of supportive educators, an analysis of variance (ANOVA) was 
conducted with educational aspirations as the independent 


variable, and number of suppor 


variable. The effect was significant: F(5, 1440) = 43.38, p<.001, 


1,7 = -03. Post hoc comparison 


Students who have more supportive staff were more likely to plan to 


tive educators as the dependent 


s were considered at p<.05. 


pursue post-secondary education. 


Chi-square tests were performed looking at feelings of safety due 


to sexual orientation and gende 


inclusive curriculum at their school. Students who had an inclusive 


curriculum at their school were 


their sexual orientation: ¥7(1) = 43.48, p<.001, » = -.17, and; less 


likely to feel unsafe because of 
17.84, p<.001, 6 =-.11. 


r expression and the availability of 
less likely to feel unsafe due to 


their gender expression: x7(1) = 
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To test differences in peer acceptance and having an inclusive 
curriculum at school, an independent t-test was conducted, 

with inclusive curriculum as the independent variable, and peer 
acceptance as the dependent variable. Students who had an 
inclusive curriculum at their school had greater peer acceptance: 
881.74) = -15.13, p<.001. 


To test differences in feelings of school belonging and having 

an inclusive curriculum at school, an independent t-test was 
conducted, with inclusive curriculum as the independent variable, 
and school belonging as the dependent variable. Students who 
had an inclusive curriculum at their school had greater feelings of 
school belonging: (790.61) = -13.84, p<.001. 


A chi-square test was performed looking at feelings of safety due 
race/ethnicity and the availability of inclusive curriculum at their 
school. Students who had an inclusive curriculum at their school 
were less likely to feel unsafe due to their race/ethnicity: 72(1) = 
4.22, p<.05, » = -.05. 


Givens, J. R., Nasir, N., Ross, K, & McKinney de Royston, M. 
(2016). Modeling manhood: Reimagining Black male identities in 
school. Anthropology and Education Quarterly, 47(2), 167-185. 
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